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THE LATE REV. W. QUEKETTS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY SAYINGS and DOINGS, with 


Reminiscences of My Life. An — 2h of the Rev. 
WILLIAM QUEKETT, M.A., Rector of Warrington. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8v0. "18s. 


“Of such matters—that is to say, of labour, of charity, of 
dauntless energy—the volume before us can tell; many a 
curiosity of biography, of travel, of natural 
thrown into the bargain.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


By EMILY BOWLES. 


Super-royal 8vo. —-~ 15s.; Persian 
leather binding, 21s, 


BRIC-A- BRAC; or, some Photo- 


Prints Illustrating Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. 
Described by Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A, a 
Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The KINSHIP of MEN: an Argu- 


ment from P or, Genealogy viewed as a Science. 
By HENRY KENDALL. 


Demy 4to. 15s. 


AXIAL POLARITY of MAN’S 


WORD-EMBODIED IDEAS, and ITS TEACHINGS. 
By ARTHUR YOUNG. 
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of PLANTS. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G. 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


MEMORY AND EDUCATION. 


MEMORY: what It Is, and How 


to Improve It. By DAVID KAY, F.R.G.S., Author of 
* Education and Educators,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“So cogent is much of his reasoning that he will probably 
convert not a few to his way of thinking....The book may 
belong to a class which the novel-reader would naturally call 
dry ; but in spite of, or perhaps for that very reason, it is far 
from unprofitable, and deals with a highly important physio- 

question.”— Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE and ART of RE- 


By 8. B. G, McKINNEY, M.A., L.R.C.S. Edin., 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MORALITY of NATIONS:|* 


a Study in the Evolution of Ethics. By HUGH TAYLOR. 
‘Valuable contribution to phil research....The 


josophic 
book is closely reasoned and full of interest for students of 
humanity.”—Scotsman. 


Price 1s. 
POETS as THEOLOGIANS. 
By H. SCHUTZ WILSON, author of ‘ Alpine Ascents and 
‘Studies in History, Legends, and Litera- 


London: 1, Paternoster-square. 


ELLIOT STOCKS 
SPRING LIST. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo. i 


RECORDS and RECORD 


SEARCHING. A GUIDE TO THE GENEALOGIST 
AND TOPOGRAPHER. By WALTER RYE. 

This book places in the hands of the Antiquary and 
Genealogist, and others interested in kindred studies, a com- 
prehensive guide to the enormous mass of material which is 
available in his researches, showing what it consists of, and 
7 it can be found. 

t (i. a.) chapters upon How to com: wy tg 
with specimen and abbreviations—How to Write the History 
of a Parish or other place—Documents relating to the Transfer 
of Land, with specimens of Pipe Rolls in tabular form, and 
list of published Calendars of Fines—On Criminal Proceedings, 
State Papers, Ecclesiastical Records of all kinds—Parish 
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Registry Monumental and list of pub- 
lished rs—Fiscal Records, Subsidy Rolls, &c.— 
the Descent of Land, Inguisitions, Wills, "and Administrations, 
with lists of printed Collections of Wilis—Manorial Records, 
Grants from the Crown, Privileges, Titles—On the Record 
Office, with Plans—British Museum Reading Room, and Plan 
—Probate Registry, City of London Records, Lambeth Library, 
the Heralds’ College, printed Visitati the Bodleian Library, 
Cambridge University Library. Antiquarian Booksellers. 

Appendices of Forms in the transfer of Land— 
Registrar General's Documents, List of Londen Cemeteries, 
List of the Master of the Rolls Series of Chronicles, &c.—List 
of published Domestic State Papers, and published Reports of 
the Historical MSS. Commisson, Directory of Antiquarian 
Societies, and a complete Index. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 


MEMORIALS of “HERNE, 


KENT. Dedicated by permission to the Hon. nee 
Russell Lowell. With 21 Plates. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, ~ 8vo. and bound in 
neat cloth, price 9s, post free 


The COUNTING-OUT RHYMES 


of CHILDREN: their Antiquity, Wide 
Distribution. A Study in Folk-lore. By HENRY CAR- 
RINGTON BOLTON. 

This work contains an extended introduction on Children’s 
Counting-out Rhymes, their origin and use in different parts 
of the world, and their variations ; it gives many hundreds of 
Counting-out Rhymes used in children’s games in eighteen 
languages, and shows their similarity in origin and character. 


In 8vo. very strongly bound in buckram, price 27s. 6d. net, 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT for 


1887. Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auction during 1887, with the Numbers of the 
Lots, and the Names of the Purchasers arranged 7. 
betically. A very full Index is given, by which any work 
can be referred to at a glance. 
“Tt will be serviceable to those who buy and to those who = psn 
especially, we should imagine, to the latter. Also it will 
to know the market valve of their ons, which is often, “un then these 
days of the first-edition crane, a great deal higher than the uninitiated 
imagine.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; on hand-made paper, 
Roxburghe, 6s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 21s. 


HOW to WRITE the HISTORY 


¢ a epee By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. 


ming, ical, essentially Mr. Phillimore’s book 

should be in the hands of ev: every one Sho aspires to search for his 
ancestors his family history.”’. 

“ This is + "s guide that has been 

published, and os Phillimore deserves the thanks and ot 
all lovers of family history.”’"—Reliquery. 
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CRASHAW AND AARON HILL, 
(See 1* S. vi. 358; viii. 242; 4t 8, iv. 198, 244; 6 8, 
viii, 165, 294,) 

A further reference has become necessary, 
owing to the discovery of an autograph manu- 
script of some of Crashaw’s poems (now in the 
British Museum), and its publication by Dr. Gro- 
sart as a supplement to his edition of Crashaw in 
the “Fuller Worthies’ Library” during the pre- 
sent month. Besides two dedicatory and two 
sacred epigrams hitherto unknown, it contains 
“another hitherto unprinted and unknown poem, of no 
fewer than eighty-six lines, being a translation from 
Grotius’s ‘Tragedy of Christ’s Sufferings.’ This is a 
rugged, but peculiarly Crashaweian poem, after the style 
of his most noticeable lament for Mr. Stanninough. The 
translation from Grotius is strong and vivid, if somewhat 
uneven, Probably its suppression was due to George 
Sandys having translated and published the complete 
tragedy in 1640—‘Christ’s Passion: a Tragedy. ith 
Annotations’”’ (Grosart, Supplement, pp. 308 and 311). 
He then notes that it contains “the preludium of 
the famous ‘Nympha pudica” &.” The lines 
are printed on p. 319, being 49-54 of the poem :— 
What would they more? th’ ave seene when at my nod 
Great Nature’s selfe hath shrunke, and spake me God. 
Drinke fayling there where I a guest did shine, 

The Water blush’d, and started into Wine 
Pull of high sparkling vigour : taught by mee 
And straight of all this robation gate 

8 a 
Good wine in all points, but the easy rate 


The reading here, “the water blush’d,” indicates 
that Crashaw’s first idea was “Lympha,” afterwards 
altered into “ Nympha,” as printed in the Latin 
Epigram xcvi. The stands thus in the 
* Christus Patiens’ of Grotius, Act I. 36-39 :— 
Fidei quid ultra restat? ad nutus meos 
Natura rerum cessit et fassa est Deum, 
Undz liquantis ebrios potus bibit 
Galileea pubes. 
And in George Sandys’s ‘Christ’s Passion,’ p. 6, 
ed. 1687:— 
What rests to quicken Faith? Even at my nod 
Nature submits, acknowledging her God. 
The Galilean Youth drink the pure blood 
Of generous Grapes, drawn from the Neighbour Flood. 

There is another epigram by Crashaw on the 
same subject, not so well known, which has hitherto 
been printed as follows (clvii.) :— 

Ad Christum de Aqua in Vinum Versa. 
oan, ii, 1-11, 
Signa tuis tuus hostis habet contraria signis : 
n vinum tristes tu mihi vertis aquas. 
Tile autem e vino lacrymas et jurgia ducens, 
Vina iterum in tristes, hei mihi, vertit aquas. 
To our Lord, upon the Water made Wine. 

Thou water turn’st to wine, faire friend of life; 

| foe, to crosse the sweet arts of thy reigne, 

Distills from thence the teares of wrath and strife, 

And so turnes wine to water backe againe. 

The newly discovered manuscript has the second 
line of Crashaw’s version of his own Latin as fol- 
lows :-— 

Thy foe to crosse the sweet acts of thy raigne, 
On this, in his introductory note, p. 307, Dr. 
Grosart observes :— 

“ We have here a correction of a long-continued author’s 
own misprint of ‘acts’ for ‘arts,’ Zn passant, the wonder 
is that none of us (from the —_ own printed text on- 
ward) happened to think of the self-vindicating emenda- 
tion. ‘Act’ must now for ever displace ‘art,’ and so 
remove & blemish—as of a pit mark on a peach’s ruddied 
cheek—from one of the most brilliant of the Divine 


Epigrams,” 
W. E. 


ADDITIONS TO HALLIWELL’S ‘ DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

Daintrel, a delicacy (Halliwell; no ref.). It occurs in 
the Parker Soc, Index, 

Daker, a set of skins, usually ten; see Webster's 
‘Dict.’ “ Lego......fratri meo unum daykyr de over- 
ledder, et unum daykyr de seleledder,” ‘ Test. Ebora- 
censia,’ ii. 218 (a.p. 14 ‘ 

Dalk. The ref, to ‘ Ant.,’ ii. 78, merely gives 
*Dalke, un fossolet.” 

Damp, astonishment. ‘ Becon,’ i, 276 (Parker Soc.). 

Dandyprat, aemall coin, ‘ Tynd.,’ ii.306 (Parker Soc.). 

Dangerous, arrogant, ‘ Puttenham,’ ed. Arber, p, 301, 

Daubing, erection of a clay hut (Cumb.). Brand, Pop, 
Antiq.,’ ed. Ellis, ii, 150, 


eth, wars against. ‘Becon.,’ i. 201 (Parker Soc.). 
Deck, a pack of cards. Still in use in America; see 
Devoterer, See ‘ Becon,’ i, 450 (Parker Soc.). 
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“Jacob dight a mease of 
meete,” Coverdale’s Bible, Gen. xxv. 
Dingly, forcibly. ‘ Philpott,’ 370 
Dingy, the word explained. ‘ Bradf.,’ i, 111; note 


Dite,a saying, Parker Soc, Index. 

Ditty, a eong. Ditto. 

Dive-doppel, dab-chick, ‘ Becon,’ iii. 276 (Parker Soc.). 

Dissara, a blockhead. Parker Soc. Index. 

Do, if you do (Cambs., common), “Don’t go a-nigh 
that ditch ; do, you'll fall in.” 

Dockey, a light dough-cake, quickly baked in the mouth 
of the oven, and eaten hot. Ref, lost; probably E. Ang. 

Dodkin, a small coin, Ditto. 

Dodypole. See Parker Soc. Index. 

-hanging, ® money-gathering for a bride (Essex). 
See Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq,,’ ed. Ellis, ii, 150. 
Doll, a child’s hand, Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 71, back, 
Domifying, housing ; a term ih astrology. 
Nother in the stars search out no difference 
By domifying or calculation, 
ydgate, ‘ Dance of Machabre (the Astronomer),’ 
in a miserable modernized edition. 
By domifyng of sundry mancions. 
ydgate, ‘ Fall of Princes,’ Prol., st, 43. 

Dor, drone. ‘ Bullinger,’ i. 332 (Parker Soc.), 

Dories, drone-bees. ‘ Phil.,’ 308 (Parker Soc.), 

DPoted, foolish. ‘ Becon,’ ii, 646 (Parker Soc. ). 

Dotel, a dotard. ‘ Pilkington,’ 586 (Parker Soc.), 

Dottrel, bird. ‘ Bale,’ 363 (Parker Soc.). 

Dough, a little cake (North). Brand, ‘ Pop. Ant.,’ ed. 
Ellis, i, 526. 

Dough-nut-day, Shrove Tuesday Herts). “It 
being usual to make a good store of small cakes fried in 
hog’s lard, placed over the fire in a brass skillet, called 
dough-nuts, wherwith the youngsters are plentifully re- 
galed,” Brand, ‘ Pop, Ant.,’ ed. Ellis, i, 83. 

Dover's meetings, apparently the same as Dover's 
games. Brand, as above, i. 277. 

Dowsepers, grandees. ‘ Bale,’ 155, 317 (Parker Soc.). 

Draffe, hog-wash. Either the coarse —— or brewer's 
grains (Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 100; ii. 164); food for 
swine (‘ Bale,’ 285, Parker Soc.). 

“eC filled with draff, ‘ Becon,’ ii. 591 (Parker 


Dragges, dregs, or drugs (sic; it makes a difference !), 
* Pilkington,’ 121 (Parker Soc.). 

Drift, a green lane. Also used in Cambs, 

Drum, an entertainment (4.p. 1751). See ‘N, & Q.,’ 
4% §, ii. 157. 
Drumslet,adrom. Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 149, back. 
+ Cloak, See Brand, ‘ Pop, Ant.,’ ed, Ellis, 


‘Dryth, dryness, ‘Tyndale,’ ii, 14 (Parker Soc.). 
Duagion dagger, See Hazlitt’s Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ 
Vv. 


Dummel, stupid, slow to move ; said of wild animals 
(prov. Eng. ; ref. lost). 
During, enduring, ‘ Tynd.,’ iii, 264 (Parker Soc.). 
Dyssour, tale-teller, boaster, “He shal become a dys- 
sour,” Rob, of Brunne, ‘ Hand, Synne,’ 8302, 


Watrer W. Sxzar. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BROWNE FAMILY OF STAMFORD, CO, 
LINCOLN, AND TOLETHORPE, RUTLAND, 
(Concluded from p. 225.) 

Edmund Browne, who entered his pedigree in 
Visitation of 1634, made his will May 12 (proved 


in P.C.C. December 31), 1640, in which he de- 
signates himself as “Edm. Brown, of Stamford, 
co. Lincoln, Gent.” :— 

** My body to be buried in St. George’s Church next to 

my dear wife, To the poor of Stamford 40s., whereof 
10s, to each of the parishes of All Saints, St. Marie’s, 
and St. George's, and 5s. each to St. John’s and St. 
Michael's.” 
Testator refers to an agreement made before his 
marriage with Jane, his (second) wife, whereby she 
was to receive one month after 100/., and to enjoy 
the estate in Star Lane for the term of her natural 
life :— 

“To my daughter B: , wife of Henry Cooke, Clerk, 
and her husband 20s. each to buy a ring to wear in re- 
membrance of me, To my four grandchildren, viz., to 
Henry Cooke, my daughter's eldest son, 5/.; Robert 
Cooke 5.; Bridget Cooke 54. ; and to Jane Cooke 6i., on 
their attaining the age of twenty-one years. To John 
Sheppard,* my first wife’s sister's son, 20/., to encourage 
him to be careful to do my son John Brown the best 
service he can and te be faithful to him after my decease, 
and to be paid when he is twenty-six. To Mary Sheppard, 
his sister, 40s., to be paid unto her on her day of marriage. 
To Anne Kime, my kinswoman, 20s., to be paid unto her 
at the day of her marriage. All the rest of my goods, 
chattels, lands, hereditaments, and all other things that 
are mine or have been wrongfully detained from me, I 
give to my son John Brown, whom I make sole executor 


Witnesses, Henry Cooke, the mark of John Steele, John 
Shepard.” 


Henry Cooke, M.A., Rector of St. George’s, 
Stamford, husband of Bridget, daughter of 
Edmund Browne, gent., was, says the London 
Visitation of 1634, the eldest son of Robert 
Cooke, of Huntingdon, esq., one of the justices 
of the peace for that town, who married Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Knowles, of Brampton, 
co. Hunts, Rector of Allhallowes in un- 
tingdon, and was installed May 1, 1627, to 
the rectory of St. George’s, with St. Paul’s 
annexed, Stamford, on the mtation of Sir 
John Rippington, Knt. is brother Robert 
Cooke, of London, B.L., Register of Westminster, 
and one of the proctors of the Arches, Vis. 1634, 
entered the family pedigree in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of London in that year. Their arms are, Or, 
a fesse cheque or and gu., between three (2 and 1) 
cinquefoils az. Crest: an antelope’s head erased 
or, gorged with a band cheque gu. and ar. The 
rector made his will July 21 (proved Dec. 11), 
1655, in which he names his wife Bridget ; sons 
Henry and Edmund, the youngest ; and daughter 
Jane; Farm near Stamford held of the Earl of 
Exeter, a new house at Huntingdon, lands at 
Sawtry held of the hospital at Huntingdon, land 


* 1673/4. John Sheppard, schoolmaster, bur. March 
21, 1686. Fras. a bur. May 11 (St, Michael's 
parish ae bert Shepard, gent., was bur. at St. 
George's Sept. 1, 1657. In his will, made Aug. 23, and 


proved Sept. 11, 1657, by Mary, relict and executrix, no 
mention is made of the Brown family, and names only 
Laurance Farmar, his grandchild, 


‘ 
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at Brampton, freehold house in Star Lane, Stam- 
ford, and eight acres of arable land at Stukeley. 
In the parish registers of St. George’s, Stamford, 
after an entry of Sept. 27, 1653, is this mem. in 
the rector’s handwriting, “‘ Finis, Henerey Cooke, 
Minister.” The following entries from the follow- 
ing parish registers of this borough will illustrate 
my paper and add dates to the pedigree of the 
family given in Blore’s ‘ Rutland ’:— 

All Sainte— 

x 577/8. Jhon Browne, sonne of Jhon Browne, bapt. 

eb. xvij. 

1578, Anne Browne, daughter of Anthony Browne, 

bapt. Oct. xiij. 
579/80. Anthony Browne, bur, Feb. xxv. 

1583/4, Jane Browne, bapt. Jan, xj. 

a—— Jone Browne, bapt. Feb. viij. 

1584. Francis Browne, bur. June xj. 

1585. Anthony Browne, bapt. May xy. 

1586/7. Anthony Browne, gent., bur. Feb. xij, 

1616. Mary, dau. of John Browne, bapt. May xxvij ; 
bur. Sept. xxij. 

1618. Robt. Browne and Joane Story, mar. Nov. xxiv. 
Joh(anna), wife of Robt. Browne, bur. Jan. 3, 1623/4. 

1619. Jhon, son of Jhon Browne, gent., bapt. Sept. xj. 

1619/20. Thomas, son of Robart Browne, gent., bur. 
Jan. iv. 

1622. Thomas Browne, gentleman, bur. July xviij. 

1628, Anthony Browne, bur. Nov. xiv. 

1666/7. Mr. Thomas Cook, bur. Feb. 14, 

John, bapt. July 14, 1670; John, bapt. 
March 28, 1672; John, bapt. Aug. 25, 1673; 
Elizabeth, bapt. April 15, 1676, bur. Jan. 10, 
1676/7; William, bapt. Aug. 18, 1677; and 
Edward, bur. March 5, 1678/9, children of Mr. 
John and Elizabeth Browne. Their other children 
see sub St. Michael’s. 

St. George— 

1630, Misstress Jane Browne, the wife of Edmund 
Browne, gent., bur. Dec. xx. 

. 1630/1. Henry Cooke, the son of Henry Cooke, Rector 
of St. George’s, bapt. Jan. xvij. 

1640. Edmond Browne, gent., bur. Dec, 22. 

1642/3. Edmund Cooke, son of Henery Cooke, Clark, 
and Bridgett, bapt. Jan. 4.* 

1643. John Browne, gent., bur. Oct. 18. 

1644/5. John Browne, son of John Browne, gent., and 
Jane, bapt. Jan, 2. 

1646/7. John Cooke, son of Henry Cooke, Clarke, and 
Bridget, bapt. March 17; bur, June 10, 1647. 

1647. Elizabeth Browne, daughter of John Browne, 
gent., bapt. July 24. 

1648. Bridgett Cooke, daughter of Henry Cooke, Clark, 
bur. Nov. 10. 

1648/9, Anne Browne, daughter of John Browne, gent., 
and Jane, bapt. Jan. 15. Jane Browne, wife of John 
Browne, gent., bur. March 18. 

1650. Robert, son of Henry Cooke, Clerk, bur. June 16. 

1650, Thomas Browne, son of John Browne, gent , and 
Frances, bapt. Dec. 11; bur. Aug. 4, 1655. 

1652. Francis Browne, son of John Browne, gent., 
Aug. 5. 

655. Edmund, son of John Browne, gent., bur. 
July 23. 


* Edmund Cooke, Esq. (son of H " as free born, 
es a tted to freedom Oct. 6, 1681 (Corporation 
ords), 


1655. Henry Cooke, Rector, bur, Sept, 22. 

—— Frances, wife of the aforesaid John Browne, 
gent., bur, Sept. 28. 

1660/1, Edward, son of Richard Browne and Katharine, 
bapt. Feb. 1. 

1662/3. Jane Brown, a gentlewoman, bur. Feb. 18. 
ona William Cooke and Martha Cholmley, mar. 

t. 


1673/4. John, son of Edmund Cooke, gent. , bur. Feb. 6. 
“+ Robert, son of Edmund Cooke, gent,, bapt, 


Jan. 8. 

1680/1. Mrs. Bridgett Cooke, vid., bur. Feb. 5, 

— Phillip, son of Edm. Cooke, gent., bapt. Feb. 20. 

St. Michael’s. Baptisms :—Edward, Nov. 16, 
1678 ; Francis, Dec. 13, 1679 ; Charles, Nov. 39, 
1682; James, May 23, 1685; Sarah, July 27; sep, 
Aug. 31, 1686; Juliana, March 17, 1687/8; sep., 
Jan. 20, 1688/9; John, bur. Jan. 28, 1687/8; 
Anesharlot (a daughter) Feb. 1, 1691/2, children 
of John and Elizabeth Browne. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Browne, the mother, bur. June 19, 1727. 

St. Martin’s— 

1577. Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Browne, bur. Aug. 1, 

1579/80. Jone, dau. of Thomas Browne, bapt. Jan. 7. 

1602. John Robarts and Anne Browne, mar. June 13, 

1616/7. William Browne and Theodociah Wingfeild, 

mar. Feb. xj. 
Who William Browne was, and to what branch 
of the family he belonged I am unable to say, 
but the lady (bapt. at St. Martin’s Jan. 24, 1584/5) 
was the third daughter of John Wingfield, Esq., 
of this parish (buried in the church April 30, 1590), 
and Anne, his wife (daughter and coheir of John 
Calybutt, of Castleacre, co. Norfolk, esq.). There 
are several other entries relative to members of the 
same (not uncommon) family name, but none that 
I can with certainty tack on to either the Tole- 
thorpe or Stamford stems, unless the following 
entries from the parish registers of St. Mary’s 
refers to children of Edmund Browne (of St. 
George’s) :— 

1617, Elizabeth Browne, the daughter of Edman 
[t Edmund] Browne, bapt. June 22, bur. June 29. 

1618, John, sonne of Edman Browne, bapt. Oct, 10. 
This church and that of St. George are but a very 
short distance apart. 

At p. 103 the arms in the cloister window 
of the hospital should read: Browne impaling 
Stokke, Erm., on two bars sa., six elm leaves or; 
and not Elmes, which occurs on another pane by 
itself. The arms quoted from Harl. MS. 6829 
existed when that laborious antiquary Gervase 
Holles took his notes in Belesby (or Beelsby) 
Church, near Great Grimsby, in this county. 

Before the attainder in Parliament (Oct. 6) 
12 E. IV. of John Durraunt, of Collyweston, 
Northamptonshire, Sir Robt. Welles, Kt., of Hel- 
lowe, son and heir apparent of Richard, Lord 
Welles, and Sir Thos, Delalaunde, Knt., of Harb- 


ling, Lincolnshire, their manors of Lilford, North- 
ay and Hackington, Cambs, had been 
sold to Thos. Fitzwilliam the elder, and Thos, 
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Fitzwilliam, the younger, and by them resold 
to “William Brown of Staumford, Marchant,” 
and levied a fine to the said Willm. Brown, John 
Brown, Willm. Stok, Knt., Thos. Stok, Clk., John 
Elms, and Willm. Est, and to the heirs of the said 
Willm. Brown, to the use of the same William and 
his heirs (Roll of Parliament, 12 E. IV.). 

Robt. Cooke, B.L., Registrar of Westminster, 
and one of the proctors of the Arches, living 1634. 
I should like to know when he died, whom he 
married, and whether his will is at Somerset 
House. Justin Simpson. 

Stamford. 


Fors, Fortuna.—A great war is waging as to 
the derivation of fors. ero gives us “ force,” but 
we do not know it in the sense of chance, except 
that “Fortune favours the brave” (i,¢., the forcible), 
so I propose to com fors with sors and pars. 
The Eatin sors has direct reference to the “ casting 
of lots,” and pars represents the “share” so ob- 
tained, while portionem a directly with 
fortuna, for a man’s portion is his fortune. 

The idea of Fortuna, or a goddess of chance, is 
very old. Such a deity is Parvati (from par, pri, 
to fill, and so pars, partis, the lot or portion), a 
name directly connected with parvan, a festival or 
holiday. She is also Mahadevi, or the great god- 
dess ; she is Durga, or the impregnable (droog, a 
fort); she is Cyama (cf. su, to pour out, and so 
sors, sortis; she is Girigd (from gur, to bear, and 
so fors, the carrier), if you will; she is Kali (cf. 
kal, to count, and so kald, a share or portion, 
and calamity or mis-fortune; she is Bhavani 
(from bhi, to be ; of. bhar, bhri, to carry, whence 
fero, if others will*; she is represented as Anna 
Purna, the pee of rice ; she holds the “ sri 

bha,” or wand of fortune, a counte to the 
” held by Fortuna, 

These myths undergo many transformations ; 
but let Fortuna be once personified, and the ideas 
will travel, varying in different lines of migration. 

A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Historicat Inscription at Botton, Lanca- 
sHirE.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. 
part ii., December, 1784, appears this letter :— 

“Mr, Urnsaxn—The following Inscription is written on 
a Tombstone in the Churchyard of Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire (see the Arms in our plate, fig. 7): ‘John 
Okey, the servant of God, was born in London 1608, 
came into this town 1629, Married Mary the Daughter 
of James Crompton, of Breaktmet, 1635, with whom he 
lived comfortable 20 years, and begot 4 sons and 6 
Seaeheeee, since then he lived sole till the day of his 
death : in his time were many great changes and terrible 
alterations; 18 — Civil Wars in England, besides 

changed 8 times, Episcopacy aside 14 years, 
London burnt by Papists and more statly built again, 


* We can also include faveo and faustus. 


Germany wasted 300 miles, 200,000 Protestants murdered 
in Ireland by the Papists, this town thrice stormed, once 


taken and plundered ; he went —— 4 many trobles and 
divers conditions ; found rest, joy and happiness, only in 
holiness, the faith, fear, and love of God in Jesus Christ: 
he died the 29th of April, and lieth here buried, 1684, 
Come Lord Jesus O come quickly.’” 

Probably some of your Lancashire readers may 
know which churchyard contains this grave and 
inscription, as doubtless it will interest the Society 
for Preserving Memorials of the Dead at Nor- 
wich, recently founded (1881). 

Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Garrick anp Go.psmitn.—I transcribe the 
following “epitaph” from the Morning Post, No. 
1702, Friday, April 3, 1778, The initials appended 
are evidently those of David Garrick :— 

Epitaph on Doctor Goldsmith, read at the Literary 

Club when the Doctor was present, 
Reader, here lies a favorite son of fame ! 
By a few outlines you will guess his name: 
Full of ideas was his head—so full 
Had it not strength, they must have crack’d his skull; 
When his mouth open’d, all was in a pother, 
Rush’d at the door, and tumbled o’er each otber! 
But rallying soon with all their force again, 
In bright array they issued from his brain.—D. G. 
W. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Circumstances, — That well-known phrase, 
“Circumstances over which we have no control,” 
occurs in Dugald Stewart’s ‘Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,’ 1793 (ed. M‘Cosh, 1873, & vw 


Mate-Sappnires.—Whilst re-reading Robert 
Browning’s ‘Saul’ I came upon a description 
which has always puzzled me: ‘All its lordly 
male-sapphires, and rubies courageous at heart” 
(canto 8). Having Emanuel’s ‘Diamonds and 
Precious Stones’ (Hotten, 1867) at hand, I found 
on reference this explanation, which may be of 
some help to other readers of this poet :— 

“The ancients called sapphires male and female, ac- 
cording to their colours—the deep coloured or in 
sapphire was the male ; the pale blue, approaching the 


white, the female, 
Epwarp 
Selsley, Stroud, 


Sr. Marcarer’s, Sourawarx.—Mr. Wheatley, 
in his ‘ Notes on the Life of John Payne Collier ; 
with a Complete List of his Works,’ appears to 
have overlooked a contribution which he sent to 
the British Magazine (vols, xxxii, 481, 638 ; xxxiii. 
1, 179) in the years 1847, 1848. This consists of 
a series of churchwardens’ accounts relating to the 
extinct — of St. Margaret’s, Southwark, tran- 
scribed from the originals, which had been lately 
discovered in an old chest at St. Saviour’s, into 
which parish St. Margaret’s was absorbed, temp. 
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Henry VIII. These accounts, including inventories, 


are very interesting. Where is the original volume 
now preserved ; and does the unhappy “taint of 
suspicion” extend to this transcript? It may be 
here noted that the Messrs. Cooper acknowledge 
their obligations to Mr. Collier, among many others, 
for help given to them in their compilation of 
* Athen Cantabrigienses.’ Ceci, Deepes. 


RESEMBLANCE IN Fiction.—In ‘ Gil Blas’ Don 
Matthias da Silva falsely alleges that he has had 
an intrigue with Donna Clarade Mendoza. He is, 
however, not aware that there is one present who 
knows Donna Clara. This gentleman, aware that 
the lady is virtuous, publicly says so, and calls 
Don Matthias a liar. Mr. Wilson, telling the 
history of his life in ‘Joseph Andrews, says: 
** As I was one day at St. James’s coffee-house, 
making very free with character of a young lady 
of quality, an officer of the Guards, who was present, 
thought proper to give me the lie,” &. It may 
be interesting to note the resemblance, though, no 
doubt, the incident mentioned has occurred often 
enough in real life, and need not have been 
suggested by one author to the other. ‘ Gil Blas’ 
appeared abouta quarter of a century before ‘ Joseph 
Andrews,’ E. 


VanpaLism IN THE Crry.— By the demolition 
of the house No. 21, Austin Friars, which is about 
to take place, a very interesting relic of Old 
London will shortly pass away.” ‘Thus commences 
& paragraph on p. 6 of the Times, weekly edition, 
of February 17. The entire paragraph is too 
lengthy to be repeated, but doubtless has been 
seen in the daily or weekly issue of the Times by 
most, or at least many, of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The house referred to stands on what was formerly 
part of the garden of the priory of the St. Augustine 
monks, confiscated by that royal brigand and 
tyrant, Henry VIII. The house about to be 
demolished dates only from the years between 
1660 and 1670; but, according to the Times, is 
the last of the houses formerly inhabited by 
London’s merchant princes. For solidity, con- 
venience, and beauty of internal adornment, it 

pears to have been well adapted to meet all 

e requirements of comfort and hospitality. The 
house is still practically intact :— 

“ Tt isa large and substantial building, lined throughout 
with solid wainscotting; its apartments are roomy and 
convenient; and its staircases are broad and carved 
with curious antique designs. The garden and all the 
original offices have been preserved, and the counting- 
house, the yard, the coach-house, and stables, the bake- 
house, even the old well and pump, remain as they were 
at the time when the house was built, 

Observe—no serious decay ; no pretence that 
the house is unfit for habitation, or liable to “ come 
down by the run,” like many a suburban villa. 
Why, then, is it to be demolished? I suppose 


for the greed of gold, because a handsome profit 
may be coined out of its destruction and its replace- 
ment by some despicable erection like the hideous 
buildings that now occupy the site where stood 
the grand old East India House in the time of my 
boyhood. Cannot the City authorities prevent the 
intended demolition? Or is there not some City 
magnate who will buy and inhabit the house, or 
let it to some merchant not inoculated with the 
infatuation of ‘‘ living out of town,” and who would 
prefer as a residence so substantial and beautiful 
a structure to the showiest of gimcrack villas in any 
of London’s environs? I suppose protest is in 
vain; but I shudder to think on the too probable 
doom of a people with no reverence for their 
ancestors’ land-marks, and who, intent only on 
money-grubbing and selfish luxury, respect not 
even the graves, the very bones of their fathers. 
Geo, Jutian Harney, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


ArrempTeD Svuicipz oF AN OcToGENARIAN.— 
The following strange story has appeared in many 
of the newspapers within the last few days :— 

“Incredible as it may sound, an octogenarian has 
tried to commit suicide at Budapest, because he was no 
longer able to support his parents. This man’s name is 
Janos Meryessi. He has for the last few years been a 
beggar, and is 84 years old. His father and mother are 
said to be aged 115 and 110 respectively. Meryessi was 
rescued by a Hungarian Member of Parliament, M. 
Orszag, as he was about to jump into the Danube off the 
suspension bridge. His story has since been investigated 
by the police, and is declared to be true.”—The Queen, 


Feb, 11. 
K. P. D. E. 


Srxcutar Eprrapu.—In the Cambrian Register 
for 1796, p. 441, is the following :— 


“ Epitaphium Eve filie Meredidd ap Rees ap Howel, 
of Bodowyr, ecriptum per Arthuram Kynaston de Pant 
y Byrfley, filium Francisci Kynaston, et transcriptum 
per me Jo, Puleston, Feb, 5, 1666. 

Here lyes by name, the world’s mother, 

By nature my aunt, sister to my mother ; 

My grandmother, mother to my mother ; 

My great grandmother, mother to my grandmother ; 

My grandfather’s daughter and his mother : 

All which may rightly be, 

Without breach of consanguinity.” R 


Homer.—The Rev. W. Lucas Collins, in ‘The 
Tliad ' (A. C. for E. R), says (p. 3) :-— 

“The uncertainty of his birthplace, and the disputes 
to which it gave rise in after times, were the subject of 
an epigram whose pungency passed for truth— 

Seven rival towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread”; 
but he does not state the author. W. D. Adams 
gives :— 

Seven Cities warred for Homer being dead, 
Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head. 
Heywood, ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels.’ 


The couplet quoted by the Rev. W. L. Collins 
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sounds like a Pope-ish version of the Heywood lines; 
but I have not traced it in any edition of Pope I 
have consulted. J. 


Hive.—The following from Mrs. E. 
Gerard’s ‘Land beyond the Forest’ is worth a 
place in your pages, as it will interest students of 
folk-lore :— 

“ Another legend accounts for the foundation of Her- 
manstadt with the old well-worn tale which has done 
duty for so many other cities, of a shepherd who, when 
allowed to take as much land as he could compass with a 
buffalo’s hide, cut up the skin into narrow strips, and so 
contrived to secure a handsome property. This particular 
sharp-witted peasant was, by profession, a keeper of 
ewine, and there is a fountain in the lower town which 
still goes by the name of the funtine porcolor, or swine- 
herd’s well.” —Vol. ii, p. 46, 

Ayoy. 


“ VINAIGRE DES QUATRE VoLEURS.” (See §, 
i. 309.)—A preparation of aromatic vinegar, 

“With one hand the Emperor was opening my shirt- 
collar and with the other holding a bottle de vinaigre des 
quatre volewrs to my nostrils.""—‘ Napoleon in Exile,’ 
vol. i, p, 233. 
A preparation with so singular a title should have 
a history. Littré traces it back as far as 1720, to 
the time of the plague at Toulouse. If it were not 
for the number one might have attributed its name 
to an intended allusion to the crucified thieves. 

R. B. 
Upton, 


Prince Bismarck on THE GERMANS. — 

“Tn Berlin the late words of Prince Bismarck in the 
Reichstag, ‘We Germans only fear God !’ are being en- 
graved on brooches, scarf pins, medals, pipes, mugs, and 
everything that will bear an inscription, and the articles 
thus decorated sell readily, A Parisian paper, comment- 
ing on this, says the Germans ought, however, to add 
the words ‘and Bismarck’ to the inecription.”—Zcho, 
Feb, 21. 

The proposed addition is, of course, the mere 
flourish of a pen dipped in a strong solution of 
Gallic acid. @ critic would have made a more 
effective stroke had he hinted that the German 
bucket had been filled at a French well, support- 
ing his case by the following extract from 
Racine :— 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte. 

‘Athalie,’ I, 


Li. 
See also St. Matthew x. 28. 
Ws. Unperaitt. 


“Six LINES OF HANDWRITING.”—I have lately 
seen a reference to, or inquiry for, the saying, 
“Six lines of handwriting are enough for me to 
hang any map,” I presume in ‘N. & Q.,’ though I 
cannot make out the reference. More recently I 
have met with the following notice of the expres- 
sion, which may be worth insertion :— 

“On met souvent sur le compte de Richelieu cette 
span patibulaire : ‘Qu’on me donne six lignes écrites de 

main du plus honnéte homme, j’y trouverai de quoi le 


faire pendre.’ Si quelqu’un a dit cela it ce 
fémas. 

“ Richelieu ne descendait pas 4 ces détails de justicier 
farouche et de bourreau en quéte de supplices,”—E, 
L'Esprit dans |’Histoire,’ chap. xli. p. 255, 

aris, 

Ep. MarsHatt, 

“Tae Sr. Vincent or tae 
TeEENTH Century.”—Dom Bosco, founder of the 
Missions of St. Francis of Sales, died Jan. 31, 
1888, in Turin, aged seventy-one. He bore a title 
of fame worthy of preservation, especially to future 
antiquaries and searchers of old records. 

Hersert Harpy. 


Mrs. Besstonr’s Prarnouse.—The following 
extract from ‘State Papers Calendar,’ June, 1639, 
seems worth a note :— 

“ Minute of the desire of the inhabitants of Drury Lane, 
including Secretary Windebank, Lord Montagu, the Earl 
of Cleveland, and divers other persons of quality. 
Since George Littgrave’s commitment, wine has been 
drawn in his house, adjoining Mrs. Beestone’s playhouse, 
which he attempts to make into a tavern, in contempt of 
the orders of Council. They desire (among other things) 
that the justices of peace may commit any person who 
shall be found drawing and selling wine there, or at- 
tempting to hang up a sign, or a bush, or doing any work 
there towards making that house a tavern, the disorder 
being likely to be such in the tavern, joined to the play- 
house, as will not be possible to be suppressed.” 

Who was Mrs. Beestone; and where was her 
playhouse situate? Was it the “new playhouse” 
erected on the site of the “ Phcenix,” which had 
been destroyed by the mob in 1617? The direct 
allusion to the proverbial “ bush” is worth notice. 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sweere Warer.—Can any one tell me the 
meaning of this? It occurs more than once in 
the civic records among other items for which 
charges are made in bills of fare at public dinners 
in the seventeenth century, thus, “ Pd for sweete 
water, Ol. 1s. 0d.” Is it to be inferred that water fit 
for drinking was difficult to obtain; or does it refer 
to any especial beverage in fashion at the time ? 

Joun E, Price, F.S.A. 

25, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Exopus or THe Isrartites.—In February, 
1883, I wrote to the Standard, under the signature 
of ‘‘ Nemo,” pointing out that when making certain 
military reconnaissances, in March of the previous 
year, I observed that the wind had the most 
extraordinary power of — back shallow water ; 
after a few hours of an easterly gale, the water of 
Lake Menzaleh being driven back even beyond the 
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horizon line. On the wind ceasing the water at 
once returned back to the bank of the Suez Canal. 
As the crossing place of the Israelites was probably 
at the head of the Hereopolite Gulf, which must then 
have been a shallow lagoon, like the present Lake 
Menzileh, it occurred to me that my observations 
might be of use in discussing the vexed question of 
the route of the Exodus. During the remainder 
of my time at home I did not see any answer to 
my letter. AsI have been most of my time abroad 
since then, can your readers kindly inform me if any 
correspondence ensued on the subject afterwards ? 
Atex. B, Tuxtock, Colonel Welsh Regt. 


Wantep.—“ Hints towards the For- 
mation of Character, with reference chiefly to 
Social Duties. By a Plain-Spoken Englishwoman. 
Lond., Simpkin. (Foster, printer, Kirkby Lons- 
dale.) 1843.” 12mo, Rates Tsomas, 


Sir Heat (? Hetx).—He stands fourth 
in the catalogue of the members of the House of 
Commons who took the protestation on May 3, 
1641. Who was he ; and what constituency did 
he represent in Parliament ? W. D. Pink. 


ror removine Wine Stains. — Can 
you, orany of your readers, state authoritatively 
whether there is, or is not, any practical value in 
the custom of sprinkling salt on the part of a 
tablecloth where wine, especially red wine, has 
been spilt ? Old-fashioned housewives assert that 
unless salt be immediately sprinkled on the spilt 
wine the stain will be permanent, but that the 
sprinkling of salt upon it renders it removable by 
washing. Is this merely one of the old customs 
which still survive, founded on superstition or 
popular fallacy, or is the operation really followed 
by practical results, producing some chemical 
action whereby the stain is rendered removable by 
washing ? P. MaxweEtt. 


ayp Maria Cosway.—I am anxious 
to obtain any information relating to the Cosways. 
I have already referred to the ordinary sources of 
information, such as Allan Cunningham, the new 
edition of Bryan, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s mag- 
num opus. There surely must be some con- 
temporary account of these distinguished miniature 
painters. Was Richard Cosway ever knighted, 
or was there ever a knight or baronet bearing the 
names? Propert’s new book on miniature art has 
nothing fresh on the subject. 

A. L, Humpsrers. 
26, Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean. 


Rev. James Piyavp.—This clergyman (the 
most accurate and circumstantial who had a hand 
in our parish registers) was vicar of Llanelly, 
Carmarthenshire, the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I am very anxious to collect particulars 
about him, more especially as the name is some- 


what rare. HowcanI proceed? Any hints will 
be acceptable. Artnur Meer. 
Llanelly, 


Ur-Hetty-A.—The Edinburgh Evening News 
of Jan. 31, says :— 

“The old festival of Up-Helly-A was observed at 
Lerwick last evening......The masqueraders assembled at 
Market Cross at 9.30, when torches, numbering con- 
siderably over 100, were lighted, and the procession, 
headed by a brass band, marched through the principal 
streets, The effect was striking. The dresses were very 
brilliant and rich in colouring. After the procession, 
the masqueraders visited friends’ houses during early 
morning,” 

What is the meaning of Up-Helly-A, and the 
origin of the festival? Jonn E, T. Lovepay. 


Sone Wantep.—A favourite capstan song forty 
years ago in Green’s India fleet began as follows : 
Old Boney was a warrior, 
Yo-ho, my lads, yo-ho ; 
He beat the Rooshians, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho. 
I wish to find out the rest of it, and, if possible, 
the tune. Denuam Rovss. 


“Tue Devit's Dancine Hovr.”—I am told that 
this is a current phrase in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall for the interval between 12 p.m. and 1 a.M. 
Is the phrase used in other parts of England ; and 


is it to be found in print ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Lorp Mayors Eastrigtp anD Froysue.—I 
am anxious to obtain information concerning 
Sir William Eastfield, Lord Mayor temp. Henry 
VL; Sir John Froyshe, Lord Mayor temp. 
Richard II.; Jeremy Bassano, Edward Bassano, 
and others of the family (royal musicians), living 
circa 1580-1640. Also Dr. Edward Pelling, author 
of various theological works, rector of Petworth, 
Sussex, and chaplain to the Duke of Somerset, 
circa 1690. W. Winters, 

Waltham Abbey. 

P.S.—Information may be sent privately to the 
above address. 


“Srrawsoots” anp “ Vircin Mary’s Guarp” 
(the 7th Dragoon Guards, or “Princess Royal’s 
D. G.”).—Will one of your learned correspondents 
explain to me the meaning of the two pet names 
given above? The latter was given in the reign of 
George II., but I forget the allusion, and want to 
recover it. The other “Blacks” and 
* Lingoniers,” are quite obvious. 

ad E. Copnam Brewer. 

CatTueprats,—Fifty years or so ago I believe 
all our cathedrals were practically divided into 
two churches by a massive choir screen. In the 
majority of cases this has fortunately been altered, 
and the cathedrals thrown into one, so as to ac- 
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commodate large congregations. So far as I know, 
the nave and choir are considered as one at St. 
Paul’s, Lichfield, Durham, Salisbury, Chichester, 
Ely, Hereford, Worcester, Bristol, and Llandaff ; 
while the following remain unchanged: Exeter, 
Winchester, Wells, and Gloucester. I should be 
glad to have the above list — 
oun 
Exeter, 


Tae Fovrta or have 
two copies of the fourth folio Shakespeare in which 
the title-pages differ as regards the addresses of the 
publishers, reading respectively :— 

“London, Printed for H. Herringman, E, Brewster, 
and R. Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, 
the Crane in St. Paul's Church-Yard, and in Russeell- 
Street, Covent-Garden. 1685.” 

“London, Printed for H. Herringman, E, Brewster, 
R. Chiswell, and R. Bentley, at the Anchor in the New 
Exchange ; and at the Crane, and Rose and Crown in St, 
Paul’s Church-Yard, and in Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den, 1685.” 

I shall be glad to receive any information about 
them. J. H. 


Arms or THE See or Brecuiy.—In the recently 
published life of the late Bishop Forbes of Brechin 
a sketch is given of the arms (Argent, three piles 
gules) of the see of Brechin. Now it has been 
pointed out (7™ S. i. 17) that before the Reforma- 
tion no Scottish prelate impaled the arms of his 
see, for the sufficient reason that there were no 
arms to impale. Pre-Reformation bishops placed 
their mitres over their family coats. Archbishop 
Sharp of St. Andrews impaled his arms with a 
fancy coat for the see (Azure, a saltire argent), 
which are not the arms of the city nor of the see, 
there being no arms for the latter, I observe that 
some of the Scotch Catholic prelates of the revived 
hierarchy use impaled coats, those for the sees being 
purely fanciful, What is the authority for the three 
piles given as the arms of the see of Brechin? 
They appear on the tomb and brass to the memory 
of Bishop Forbes in St. Paul’s Church, Dundee. 

Grorce Anovus, 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B, 


Tue Caste or Loxpon.—The ship Castle of 
London, arriving at Boston, Mass., harbour in the 
month of July, 1638, brought Henry Swan and 
wife Joanna, who was the daughter of Thomas 
Rucke. Raucke, with William Hatch and Joseph 
Merriam, are described as “joint undertakers ”— 
perhaps charterers of the ship. From what port 
in England did she sail? From what parish did 
Swan and Rucke emigrate? Rucke’s wife Eliza- 
beth is known to have been the daughter of Ed- 
mund Sheafe, of Cranbrook, co. Kent. 

W. M. Sareent, A.M. 


Biazon : Emptazon.—There is some confusion 
in the use of the words blazon and emblazon, and 


there are many who would be glad to have the 
dictum of some recognized authority as to whether, 
as synonymous terms, they may be used as fancy 
dictates, or whether blazon should always be used 
in reference to verbal, or written, descriptions of 
armorial bearings, and emblazon as strictly refer- 
ring to pictorial displays of heraldry. The author 
of a work recently published, ‘ How to Write the 
History of a Family,’ says:—“ Blazoning must be 
distinguished from emblazoning, which means the 
painting of a coat of arms with all the proper 
heraldic colours.” J. H. M. 

[Such distinction is not generally recognized by heralds. } 


Catsur : Ketcnur.—It seems to be generally 
believed that our familiar word ketchup is a mere 
corruption and mispronunciation of catsup. Walker 
says: ‘‘ Oatsup, universally pronounced ketsh‘up.” 
The question is, Do not these words imply two 
wholly different things? The earliest instance 
that I know of catsup is in Swift’s ‘Panegyric on 
the Dean,’ 1730. He is contrasting English with 
foreign fare, and says :— 

She sent her priests, in wooden shoes, 
From haughty Gaul to make ragouts ; 
Instead of wholesome bread and cheese 
To dress their soups and fricassees, 
And for our homebred British cheer 
Botargo, catsup, and caviare. 

This looks as if catsup were something solid, and 
not a mere sauce. But what can be the origin of 
the word? Botargo and caviare (Swift seems to 
intend it to be pronounced caveer) are of foreign 
etymology, but catsup does not exist in any 
European language; nor, indeed, is the liquid 
sauce we call ketchup known except as an English 
condiment. 

Can any one give me an instance of catsup earlier 
than this of Swift’s? We know Byron’s line in 
‘ Beppo’ (1817):— 

Ketchup, soy, Chili-vinegar and Harvey. 

By the by, he writes ‘‘ Chili,” as if the sauce 
came from that country. The word should really 
be chilly, the pod of the capsicum. J. Dixon. 


Earty Issues or American Paper CURRENCY. 
—lI shall feel much obliged for a notice from one 
of the contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the sources 
of information on this subject. I have before me 
two specimens, the first of which must belong to 
one of the earliest issues. It is a bill (No. 1651) 
for eleven shillings, issued August 18, 1775, by 
the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, payable to its 
possessor on August 18, 1778. On the back is 
the figure of a soldier, sabre in right hand, scroll, 
labelled “ Magna Charta,” in left, and the inscrip- 
tion, “Issued in defence of American Liberty, | 
and “Ense petit placidam sub Libertate, Quietem, 
and the value and date are repeated. The other 
is a note or bill at sight for two Spanish dollars, 
printed by Hall and Sellers in 1776, according to 
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a resolution of Congress pzased at Philadelphia 
February 1, 1776. It is, resume, one of the 
third issue, each of some millions of dollar bills, 
and I should imagine that a large number must 
still be in existence. This bill is printed from 
type and wood blocks; the earlier from engraved 
plates. J. Exior Hopexty. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


Rutyo.—I cannot find any explantion of this 
word, either in ‘ N. & Q.’ or in any of my various 
glossaries. Where does it come from ; and how did 


Atorrine Passports.—An old American sailor 
says that he long ago saw on English ships vellum 
passports, that were carried as a safe-conduct when 
meeting Algerine corsairs. What manner of docu- 
ments were these ; and when did they cease to be 
issued ? James Burer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Porm Wantrep.—Where can I find an early 
poem of Mrs. Browning’s beginning— 
O maiden, heir of kings, 
A king has left his place ? 
Also a patriotic song of Tennyson’s, sung not long 
ago at a colonial dinner, in which the lines occur, 
Pray God our greatness may not fail, 
Through craven fears of being great ? 
And the ‘Mummy,’ by Roscoe ? 
Mac Roserr. 
St. Leonard’s. 


{Have you consulted Roscoe’s collected poems ?] 


AvurHors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Sweet music moves us and we know not why ; 
We feel the tears, but cannot trace the source, 
Is it the language of some other state 

Born of its memory? For what can wake 
The soul’s strong instinct of another world 


Like music ? R, C, 
No heart was made for loneliness or sadness, &c. 
M, Baxtow. 
Replies, 
TOM-CAT. 
(7™ 8. v. 268.) 


In connexion with Dr. Murray’s query and its 
editorial rider, the following may be of interest :— 


* Arab. ‘Sinnaur’ (also meaning a prince). The com- 
mon name is Kitt, which is pronounced Katt or Gatt; 
and which Ibn Dorayd pronounces a foreign word 
o- ». Hence, despite Freitag, catus (which Isidore 

tives from catare, to look for) earra or ara, gatto, 
chat, cat, an animal unknown to the classics of Europe, 
who used the mustela or putorius vulgaris and different 
species of Viverrw. The Egyptians who kept the cat to 


destroy vermin, especially snakes, called it Mau, Mat, Miao 
(onomatopoetic): this descendant of the Felis Maniculata 
originated in Nubia; and we know from the mummy-pits 
and Herodotus that it was the same in species as ours. 
The first portraits of the cat are on the monuments of 
Beni Hasan, B.c. 2500. I have ventured to derive the 
familiar ‘ Puss’ from the Arab Biss (fem. Bissah), which 
is a congener of Pasht (Diana), the cat-faced goddess of 
Bubastis (Pi- Pasht), now Zagdzig. Lastly, ‘tabby’ 
(brindled) cat is derived from the Attabi (Prince Attab’s) 
quarter at Baghdad, where watered silks were made. It 
is usually attributed to the Tibbie, Tibalt, Tybalt, Thibert, 
or Tybert (who is also executioner), various forms 
Theobald in the old Bear Epic; as opposed to Gilbert, 
the gib-cat, either a tom-cat or a gibbed gree | 
cat.”"—‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ Sir Ric 
Burton’s translation, vol, iii. p, 149. 

Frank Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


‘N. & Q.,’ so early as 1* 8. i. 235, has noticed 
“the gib cat,” beginning from the ‘Romance of 
the Rose,’ through the translation of “Gibbe our 
cat” for “Thibert le cas,” with reference to 
“ Tibert ” as the cat’s name in ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ 
stating also that Nares satisfactorily explains it. 
At p. 282 there is the further statement that the 
“subject is exhausted in the ‘Etymologicon.’” 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis has a more than usually 
long article on ‘The Ancient Names of the Cat’ 
in 24 §. viii, 261-3, but the names to which 
he refers are the still earlier ones. The dialectical 
variations of “cat” are noticed in some articles 
in vols. x. and xi. of the First Series. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


An editorial note at the above reference seems to 
imply a doubt as to whether the term gib-cat is 
synonymous with tom-cat. The following extract 
from Elisha Coles’s ‘English-Latin Dictionary,’ 
fifteenth edition, 1749, seems to make it clear that 
it is so: “A gib-cat, catus, felis mas.” This dic- 
tionary is often very useful in determining the 
meaning of obsolete and —_—_ terms, and as 
eighteen large editions of it were published be- 
tween 1677 and 1772, it can hardly be v 
scarce, though doubtless many copies met wi' 
early destruction, the too frequent fate of school- 
books in constant use. W. R. Tarte. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


In Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary, 1805, I find :— 
“ Gibcat, an old, worn-out cat. ‘I am as melancholy 
as a gibcat or a lugg’d bear ’ (Shakspeare).” 
In Toone’s ‘ Dictionary of Uncommon Words’:— 
“ Gibbe, an old, worn-out animal, A gibbed cat is 
said, but on no certain authority, to be a he cat. Both 
the etymology and precise meaning of the word seem in- 
volved in obscurity. It was applied generally as a term 
of contempt. 
For who that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, 
Such dear concernings hide —‘ Hamlet.’ 
I am as melancholy as a gibbe cat,,—‘1 K. Hen, V.’” 


Dr. Brewer says a male cat used to be called 


it get its present meaning ? It is not a modern word; | 
for in an account of an elopement from Bristol in 
1787 the lady is said to be possessed of a large 
fortune “in ready rino,” J. B. Witsow. 
Knightwick Rectory. 
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Gilbert. Nares says that Tibert or Tybalt is the 
French form of Gilbert, and hence Chaucer, in the 
* Romance of the Rose,’ translates “Thibert le Cas” 
by “Gibbe our Cat.” Tybalt is the name given to 
the cat in the story of ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ Mer- 
cutio calls Tybalt ‘‘ good King of Cats.” 


Constance RussgE.t. 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


I find this term in Hilpert’s ‘German-English 
Dictionary’ (1845), s.v. “Kater.” I am well 
aware that nothing but documentary evidence is 
nowadays considered worthy of notice. Still I 
may just as well say that I was born in 1826, that 
I have myself most certainly never used anything 
but tom-cat, and have néver heard anything else 
used. An old lady, also, born in 1809, whom I 
have just consulted, and whose memory is perfect, 
has never used anything but tom-cat. In Holtrop’s 
* Dutch-English Dictionary’ (1824), s.v. “ Kater,” 
I find boar-cat; and in Salmon’s abridgment of 
Boyer’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1827) I find the same, s.v. 


“ Maton.” F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


An earlier name is ram-cat :— 
Egad! old maids will presently be found 
Clapping their dead ram-cats in holy ground, 
writing verses on each mousing devil. 
Wolcot’s ‘ Peter's Pension,’ in ‘ Works,’ 
Dublin, 1795, vol. i, p. 502. 
Gro. L, Aprrrson. 
Wimbledon. 


Grose gives ‘‘ Gib cat, a northern name for a he 
cat ; there commonly called Gilbert ; as melancholy 
asa gib cat; as melancholy as a he cat who has 
been catterwauling, whence they always return 
scratched, hungry, and out of spirits” (1785). He 
does not mention tom or tib cat. 

Jutian MarsHatt. 
‘ — meaning we had heard assigned to gib-cat is 
in 


icated in the extract from Sir R, Burton supplied 
above. } 


Cart (7™ §. v. 267).—May not this word have 
reference to some kind of tackle for “ hauling in” ? 
Mr. Clark Russell, in his little book ‘ Sailors’ Lan- 
guage,’ gives, “ Cat, the tackle used for hoisting 
the anchor to the cat-head, sometimes called the 
cat-tackle.” The same volume contains further 
entries, under “Cat-back,” ‘‘ Cat-block,” ‘‘ Cat- 
chain,” ** Cat-harpens,” and “ Cat-holes,” and all 
these terms refer to the exercise of tension or trac- 
tion in some form or another. 

E. G. Youncrr, M.D. 

Hanwell, W. 


Catting in Yorkshire and Lancashire consists of 
the following. The perpetrators of the joke make 
a bet with some stupid fellow that he cannot pull 
& cat through a certain pond of water. He accepts 
it, thinking no evil, feeling sure he can accomplish 


the feat with ease. A rope is laid across the pond 
and tied under his arms, and during the pretended 
operation of tying the rope to the cat, he is sud- 
denly dragged into and through the water. 

Tn the ‘ Loyal Address’ the nation (English) is 
the foolish man who is drawn through the pond, 
the water is the troubled times of rebellion, the cat 
signifies the men who are the instigators or help in 
bringing disloyalty to a crisis. The Grand Jury 
of Tamworth evidently wish his ee to under- 
stand that the country had learnt a lesson from the 
last revolution, and that the nation had no sym- 
pathy with the various plots supposed to exist. 
Joun 


The two quotations given at this reference appear 
to refer to the trick called “ whip the cat,” described 
in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s. v. “ Whip the Cat.” 

A, Cottinewoop Lzz. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Dr. Murray will find this fully described in 
Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 
8.0. 

“Cat Whipping, or Whipping the Cat, a trick often 
practised on ignorant country fellows, vain of their 
strength ; by laying a wager with them, that they may be 
pulled through a pond by a cat; the bet being made, a 
rope is fixed round the waist of the party to be catted, 
and the end thrown across the pond, to which the cat is 
also fastened by a packthread, and three or four sturdy 
fellows are appointed to lead and whip the cat, these, 
on a signal given, seize the end of the cord, and pretend- 
ing to whip the cat, haul the astonished booby through 
the water,” 

Jutian MarsHAtl, 


Car’s-Paw Monkey’s 8. v. 267). 
—If Dr. Murray will refer to ‘N. & (6" S. 
vii. 286) he will be able to see the origin of the 
story in connexion with the household of Po 

Julius II., 1503-13. If he will also look at vol. viii. 
p. 34, he will meet with the phrase, ‘‘ As the 
monkey did the cat’s paw,” in ‘Killing no 
Marder,’ of Col. S, Titus, 1657, with a further 
confirmation from me of the papal story. At p. 98 
he will also see further references, one to Whitney’s 
‘Emblems,’ p. 58, 1588. Will Dr. Murray, who 
is but a recent contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ excuse me 
if I venture to say that there is much more of inte- 
rest from his point of view than he appears to me to 
be aware of in ‘ N. & Q.,’ if he will learn, say from 
Rey. C. B. Mount or Rev. W. D. Macray, how 
to come upon it ? Ep, Mars#a.t. 


This word and “ Cat’s foot” are found a 
in Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 


Tongue,’ 1785, and a cross reference to “ Cat’s- 

rm s.v. “Tool,” its synonym. I fear that Dr. 

URRAY neglects his Grose, a most useful authority. 
Jutian MARsHALL. 

Buive-sooxs (7 v, 287).—More papers are 

issued in “ white” than in blue covers, as all thin 

papers are “ white,” and only thick ones blue. 
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The phrase ‘‘ blue-book,” as popularly used, in- 
cludes “‘ white” command-papers and returns, but 
not statutes. We have no Parliamentary “ colours” 
except blue, and plain colourless paper. D. 


Letrer From Kine I. (7" 8. v. 247). 
—The autograph letter of Charles 1. to his sister, 
the Queen of Bohemia, possesses only one real 
difficulty, and that is “‘ the mache with Swed,” of 
pany Charles said he had “littel a The 
other two points raised by your correspondent can 
be soon dismissed. whl 

1. “ The liquidation of accounts with the King 
of Denmark ” was, no doubt, a subject somewhat 
distasteful to Charles. In 1625 he had promised 
Christian 30,0001. a month as the price of his 
assistance in the war. He had sent an instalment 
of 46,000. to him, but afterwards was too troubled 
with his own money matters to send any more. 
About the means of paying this debt he may have 
been conferring with his sister, and perhaps Laud, 
in his correspondence with her, may have pro- 
posed some plan for raising the money. At any 
rate, Denmark was now indignant with Charles 
for the non-fulfilment of his promise. Baillie, with 
his usual vagueness, remarks (vol. ii. p. 191), 
“Denmark was not satisfied with manie of our 
princes proceedings, and was much behind with 
the Crown of Brittain, since his warr with the 
Emperor”; and also tells us that Denmark was 
“bot one inch from utter ruine” (vol. ii. p. 264), 
but does not mention any plan of the king to pay 
off the debt. 

2. The third point about “the mache for your 
son Robert” is perfectly clear. In Warburton’s 
‘ Memoirs of Prince Rupert’ (vol. i. p. 61), I find 
that it was thought necessary to provide the prince 
with an heiress-wife. Accordingly, as early as 
1632, negotiations were begun to marry him to a 
ng de Rohan, which were finally broken off in 

3. The “mache with Sweden” is very hard to 
understand, if “ mache” means merely an alliance 
by marriage. If that were the case, why should 
Charles write to the Queen of Bohemia on the 
subject ?—unless, indeed, it referred to some 
po a marriage for Charles Louis, the Elector 

‘alatine, or his brother Maurice, by which means 
the Palatine’s position would be greatly strength- 
ened. Perhaps this plan might be the outcome of 
Charles Louis's visit to England in 1635. If it 
refers to a marriage alliance between Sweden and 
England, I fail to see why the Queen of Bohemia 
should be consulted. As early as 1612 it had 
been seen that an alliance with Sweden was most 
desirable, and negotiations had been set on foot to 
marry the Princess Christina to either Prince 
Henry or Prince Charles. In 1638 Henrietta 


Maria and the Queen Mother may have been 
intriguing for something of the same kind, though 


it seems hard to decide who the contracting parties 
were to be. An alliance with Sweden, pure and 
simple, was as important to the Elector as to the 
King of England. May not this letter refer to some 
negotiations to bring about either of these ends? 
Thus, in Thurloe, vol. i. p. 14, we find Charles 
writing to Christina, October, 1641, about Charles 
Louis, while Whitlock, Thurloe, &c., teem with 
references to negotiations, past and present, for an 
alliance between Sweden and England. If pos- 
sible, then, it seems best to consider this negotia- 
tion as one for a political alliance, and, it may be, 
of the same nature as the scheme which led to the 
mission of Robin Meldrum. Baillie, with his 
usual prophetic wisdom, remarks that “if the 
Swedes can keep the field till next Spring, it is 
like the British army may appear in Germany for 
some better purpose than hitherto,” but says 
nothing about any positive alliance. 
H, B. Leere. 
10, New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 


May not ‘‘ the liquidation of accounts betweene 
me and the King of Denmarke ” refer to the long- 
standing claim of that country respecting the 
impignoration of Orkney and Shetland ? 


Buriesqve or ‘Morner Hussarp’ (7* §, 
208).—This so-called sermon is to be had, or 
was lately to be had, at (of all places in 
the world) Cremer’s toy-shop in Regent Street, 
London. I bought it there not long ago, 
together with about a dozen other jeux d’esprit of 
the same kind, all of them said to be written by a 
medical officer in the Indian service. So far as I 
have read them, they are not irreverent, nor meant 
to be irreverent ; they are simply, in point of style 
and treatment, good-humoured travesties of the 
old-fashioned “ Evangelical” sermon of forty years 
ago. A. J. M 

This is not a “burlesque” of the story of 
* Mother Hubbard,’ but a good-humoured parody 
of the popular (?) “regulation” sermon. It ap- 

ared originally in 1877, in a novel by Lord 

esart, who claimed it in a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette in December, 1886, in which he says that 
“one of his characters delivered it as a mock 
sermon,” and adds that it has been copied into 
“most of the provincial English and Scotch, and 
into many American and Canadian newspapers.” 
He adds:— 

“TI myself heard it preached by a negro minstrel at 
Haverley’s, New York; it has been neatly printed, with 
an introduction, by a clergyman, and sent round to his 
brother preachers as an example of how not to do it; 
it was bought for a penny in a broadsheet form in the 
City a year or two ago by a friend-of mine ; it has been 
heard at countless penny readings and entertainments 
of the kind; it has appeared among the facetie of a 
guide-book to Plymouth and the South Coast ; and ina 
volume published by the owners of St, Jacob’s Oil, as 
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well as in another jest-book ; and the other day I was 
shown it in a collection of ana, just published by Mesars, 
Routledge & Co. for a firm in Melbourne; and all this 
without any acknowledgment of its authorship whatso- 
ever. Perhaps you will allow me, through your columns, 
to claim my wandering child—‘a poor thing, but mine 
own,’” 


Its latest fate has been to be reprinted as one of 

ten “ Modern Sermons” on similar nursery-rhyme 

texts, but generally greatly inferior to the original, 

in penny leaflets, published by F. Passmore, 124, 

Cheapside, E.C, Este. 
Fillongley. 


The burlesque sermon with the first stanza of 
‘Mother Hubbard’ for its text appeared in the 
Portsmouth Monitor. It was reprinted in the 
Sporting Times March 8, 1879, and, I think, again 
as a leaflet, Frank Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 

[To be had, with other similar sermons, of Mr. F. Pass- 
more (Dx V. Paven Payne, Wm. Freetove, ALex, H. 
W. R. K., and et Avpax) ; published 
in an almanac issued by the proprietors of Alcock’s 

rous ory, C. B.) ; apply to Mr. Trezise,4, Beech 

treet, Barbican (E. P. WoLrerstan) ; to Fullford, Pen- 
tonville Road (Jutian Rovss, of 
the Grammar School, Bedford, will lend C, a copy. ] 


“PRoveD UP TO THE VERY HILT” (7% §, y. 
228).—This expression appears to be an inapt and 
false rendering of a line often used by Feargus 
O'Connor at meetings of the Chartists forty-nine 

ts ago, when physical force was declared by 

im and others to be the ultimatum by which the 
ple would obtain redress of grievances. The 
ines O’Connor was fond of quoting in addressing 
large audiences of working men ran :— 
On, on, with your green banners rearing, 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt, 
On our side is virtue and Erin. 
On theirs is the parson and guilt. 

I have heard O’Connor quote these lines at 
several political meetings. lt is said that they 
had been previously spoken by Daniel O’Connell, 
but for this I cannot speak, never having heard 
O’Connell use them. 

It is now of very frequent occurence to hear an 
argument spoken of as “‘ proved to the hilt,” 
meaning thereby a full and thorough enforcement 
of it. ‘* Up to the hilt” is a phrase which explains 
itself as meaning a thorough driving of a sword 
home ; but when the word “‘ proved” is added in 
reference to an argument or a statement, it becomes 
an infelicitous and an inappropriate metaphor. 

J. 

Birmingham, 


Avrora (7" §. 46, 117).—I find, 
by reference to my diary, that on Sept. 24, 1870, 
when on the Red River of the North, I witnessed 
a most magnificent auroral display, which I shall 
endeavour briefly to describe. I was standing one 
evening with some officers of the Quebec Battalion 


of Rifles, at Lower Fort Garry, when we observed 
flashes, as it were, of bright bluish and greenish 
light, springing up from all parts of the horizon, 
and darting upwards, until their apices seemed to 
concentrate in a luminous point nearly overhead, 
but a little to the northward. The stars all dis- 
appeared, and the heavens seemed like a gigantic 
pavilion stretched over the earth. Across these 
curtains, as it were, flashed streaks of light, 
varying in colour from light pink to the deepest 
crimson. The colours remained most vivid for 
about twenty minutes, then, gradually losing their 
intensity, faded away, until the stars shone out 
once more, and the sky assumed its usual ap- 
pearance. One of your correspondents remarks 
that a popular name of the aurora is “The Merry 
Lancers”; to this I may add that the Ojibewa 
Indians call it “ Jibi-ne-wid-i-wan,” or the “ Ghost 
Dancers.” R. Stewart Patrersoyn, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Opp Votumes Wantep (7 8. v. 166).—There 
are a few second-hand at ert in London who 
make a speciality of dealing in odd volumes, parts, 
and sation. The chief is Mr. Platnauer, late of 
Paternoster Row, but now of No. 14, Fetter Lane. 
Mr. Maggs, on Paddington Green, and Mr. Her- 
bert, of Goswell Road, to my knowledge deal 
largely in odd volumes. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Mr. Thomas Gladwell, of Goswell Street, used 
to issue catalogues of odd volumes; and several 
other dealers in second-hand books issue occasional 
lists at the end of their ordinary catalogues. 

Ww. B. 

[References to Mr. Platnauer are sent by J. W. 
D, B. K., Estz, &c. Wx. 
Freetovs, of Bury St. Edmunds, claims to have two 
th d odd vol , and invites communications from 
those wanting to complete sets. We can scarcely, as 
some correspondents request, fill the column with state- 
ments of their wants. ] 


Brrtu-nour (7"§. v. 108, 194).—I imagine that 
the record of the birth-hour is not only to be found 
“in many American Bibles of the last century,” 
but also in many English Bibles. Thus, in a 
family Bible now before me, I find, in the hand- 
writing of my direct ancestor—a Worcestershire 
vicar—that his eldest son “natus erat 31° die 
Mensis Januarii (qui tunc erat dies Dominicus) 
An° 1730/1 sextam circiter Horam matutino 
tempore.” The second son, “natus erat 15° die 
mensis ffebr: (qui tunc erat Dies Veneris), An® 
1733/4, intra Horas 10 & 11 matutinas.” And so 
on. But when that first son (also a Worcestershire 
vicar) came to be married, and to put down in the 
same Bible the announcements of the births of his 
children, he did so in plain English, thus: ‘‘ Was 
born the 22™¢ day of September, 1769 (being 
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Sunday), between the Hours of 9 & 10 o’clock in 
y® Morning.” My father continued the same 
ractice, so that I find that he set down in the 
family Bible that I was “ born Sunday, March 25%, 
1827, at 15 minutes before 4 in the evening.” 
Curupert 


That the idea is astrological may be inferred 
from entries such as the following, from the registers 
of Malew Church, Isle of Man (Thomas Parr was 
vicar of the parish) :— 

*€1659. Issabella Parr, gnat. Tho. Parr, and Ellin" 
was borne about 3 a’clocke in the morninge, friday, 
December the 2", the wind at north, two dayes before 
the change of the Moon, the Sign in the Secrets, all the 
Planets friendly, and bapt. Dec" 6'»,” 

This is copied from the Manx Note Book, No. 7, 
where some very interesting extracts are given by 
the present vicar of the parish. 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Larorer Baronetcy (7 S. v. 188, 271).—A 
pedigree of this family will be found in Burke's 
* Peerage’ for 1837 and previous years. It became 
extinct in 1839 (see Solly’s ‘Titles of Honour,’ 
p. 109). It is duly mentioned in the second edi- 
tion of Dr. Marshall’s ‘Genealogist’s Guide,’ with 
a reference to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ Sup- 
plement. Siema. 


ABBREVIATIONS 187).—Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran publish “ A Dictionary of Abbreviations. 
Containing nearly 2,500 Contractions and Signs, 
&c.,” feap. 8vo. The two following I have taken 
from the ‘English Catalogue’: ‘“ Abbreviations, 
by Macgregor. Dean & Co., 1855, 18mo.” “ Ab- 
breviations, by E. S. C. Courtenay. Groombridge, 
1855, 18mo.” There is also a little shilling book, 
published by Routledge, entitled ‘Five Hundred 
Abbreviations made Intelligible.? Most technical 
dictionaries have lists of abbreviations at the end. 
Thus, Augener’s ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms’ 
has a list of many musical abbreviations. Mr. 
Beck’s ‘ Draper’s Dictionary’ would probably fur- 
nish some out-of-the way abbreviations. 

A. L, Humpnreys. 

26, Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean. 

Modus Legendi Abbreviaturas in utroque jure. Nurem- 
bere, 1494.—Often reprinted; ¢.g., Paris, 1538; Paris, 


Explanatio Notarum et Litterarum in antiquis lapi- 
dibus, marmoribus, &c, 8vo, Paris, 1723. 

Beringii Clavis Diplomatica. 4to. Hanov., 1737. 

Gerrard, John. Siglarium Romanum. 4to, 1792. 

Explicatio Literarum et Notarum,&c. 12mo, Flo- 
rence, 1822. 

Chassant. Dictionnaire des Abréviations Latines et 
Frangaises, 8vo. Paris, 1862. 


W. ©. B. 
The “Table Méthodique,” forming the sixth 

volume of Brunet’s ‘ Manuel,’ 1865, will indicate 

all the chief works on this subject. See Histoire : 


VI. Paralipoménes Historiques. 3. Archéologie. 
3*, Archéologie: M. Numismatique ; N. Inscrip- 
tionset Marbres. 4. Histoire Litteraire: C. Paléo- 
graphie ; Diplomatique ou Connaissance des Ecri- 
tures (pp. lviii-ix). The appendix to Facciolati’s 
‘Lexicon Latinitatis,’ by Bailey, London, 1826, 
contains a reprint of Gerrard’s ‘ Siglarium Roma- 
num,’ Lond., 1792. 

For Hebrew abbreviations, there is a treatise 
printed at the end of Buxtorf’s ‘ Hebrew Lexicon,’ 
of which there were several editions in the seven- 
teenth century, entitled ‘ Capita Dic- 
tionum : sive Tractatus de Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, 
et Vocibus Decurtatis.’ It contains sixty pages in 
the 1646 edition. W. E. Buckuey. 


The most complete handbook of abbreviations I 
have ever seen is a small 4to., with 134 double- 
column closely printed pages, with this title : 
“Hand Book of Abbreviations and Contractions, 
Current, Classical, and Medizval ; also of Secret, 
Benevolent, and other Organizations, Legal Works 
of the United States and Great Britain, and of the 
Railroads of the Amercian Continent. By the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Fallows, A.M.,D.D. Chicago, the 
Standard Book Co., 1883.” STE. 


A useful list of early title and votive abbrevia- 
tions may be found in Kohier’s ‘Die Litterw 
votive der Bibliographie’ and ‘ Abbrevierte Titu- 
laturen,’ published in the Neuer Anzeiger fiir 
Bibliographie, Oct.-Nov. number, 1886. 

RicuarD Btiss, 

Newport, R.I., U.S. 


Buurr (7 S. v. 206).—The lines quoted 
your correspondent concerning Bluff and Wittol, 
evidently have reference to two characters in 
Congreve’s ‘Old Bachelor,’ Bluffe, a bully and 
coward, and Wittol, a fool and coward. Bluffe is 
the directing, or misdirecting, genius of Wittol. 
And this explains fully the simile which concludes 
the couplet. E. YARDLEY. 


Captain Bluff and Sir Joseph Wittol are two 
characters in Congreve’s ‘ Old Bachelor.’ 
T. Lewis O. Daviss. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


Patagonian Exeter Caance (7% 
S. v. 188).—An account of this exhibition is given 
in Pyne’s ‘Wine and Walnuts,’ vol. i. pp. 276-8, 
The actors were not living giants, but, on the con- 
trary, ten-inch marionettes, with which plays 
were acted on a stage about six feet wide. It was 
planned and conducted by Charles Dibdin, the 
composer of sea songs, and Hubert (or Herbert) 
Stoppelaer, “ painter, actor, dramatic writer, singer, 
and a great humourist.” The former wrote little 
pieces for it,{and played a “a smooth-toned ” organ 
accompaniment to the songs. The latter helped 
to paint the scenery and speak for the puppets. 
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Dibdin’s opera ‘The Padlock’ was performed 
there, as well as on the regular stage, the com- 
poser taking the reading part of Mungo in each 
case. “The whole exhibition was skilfully managed 
in a neat little theatre, with boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery, which held about 200 persons.” Pyne, who 
“remembered the place well,” dates its existence 
nearly so far back as 1773. He says it answered 
for a few seasons, but, falling into other hands, 
became a mere puppet-show, and was sold up to 
py creditors. In the large room which held it 
Loutherbourg afterwards set up his Eido- 
phusikon, which in its turn made way for the 
menagerie of wild beasts. J. L. R. 


(7" v. 227).—A deckle edge, 
which may be seen on a Bank of England note, is 
aes pa to hand-made paper. A book printed on 

nd-made paper is correctly described either as 
deckle edged or rough edged, but one printed on 
machine-made paper with edges untrimmed by the 
guillotine is correctly described as rough edged, 
and incorrectly as deckle edged. Mr. Buckiey 
must surely be mistaken in saying that the term 
“deckle edged” has lately been adopted in the 
advertisements of books to indicate that the edges 
of the paper have not been cut or trimmed, so that 
it is equivalent to the more common designation 
“rough edged.” If this were so the leaves of a 
three-volume — novel opened out with a paper- 
knife are deckle edged, but the statement could 
hardly be more foolish were the usual cloth bind- 


ing described as vellum. ANDREW W. TUER. 
he Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


If the expression “ deckle-edged ” is being used 
by publishers to indicate any uncut or untrimmed 

ges of paper, then it is certainly being used in 
other than the old and correct sense; and if the 
expression is admitted into respectable society it 
will be an instance of an old word losing a distinctly 
restricted meaning. In machine-made paper—that 
is, paper made in a continuous roll on a machine— 
there are two deckle edges, formed by the deckle 
straps, which rest on the wire cloth, and travel 
with it. The straps are slightly higher than the 
pulp, which they keep within bounds, thus de- 
termining the width of the paper. In machine- 
made paper there are, therefore, two deckle edges. 
In some few cases, where an imitation old style 
(t.¢., hand made, for until the present century all 
paper was so made) is desired, the paper is gene- 
rally made in narrow webs, and these rough edges 
are retained, showing on two sides only of the sheet 
when cut off the web ; but, as a rule, these deckle 
edges are cut off before the paper leaves the machine, 
when the wide web is cut into the required widths, 
and before these again are cut into single sheets 
or rewound into reels. In paper making by hand 
each sheet is, however, head separately, and has 
four deckle edges ; but the description quoted and 


the remarks made by Mr. Buckiey re | con- 
vey a right idea of the process. The “deckle” is 
the frame which fits on the wire mould, and its size 
regulates that of the paper being made. Except 
when the deckle does not fit properly down on to 
the mould, none of the pulp is “squeezed out be- 
yond the edge of the deckle,” but the rough or 
deckle edge is there formed by the fibres in the 
pulp settling or “felting” irregularly against the 
edge of the deckle. In all the subsequent processes 
of finishing this very marked peculiarity of hand- 
made paper thus produced is retained. The deckle 
edge is, of course, wanting in ordinary account 
books, which have passed under the bookbinder’s 
knife. Books printed on hand-made paper, and 
which have not been cut or trimmed, should show 
the true deckle edges on all sides of a complete 
sheet. When folded by a binder the true edges 
should show as follows: If printed four pages on a 
sheet, the deckle edge should appear on the top, 
bottom, and fore edges ; if printed eight pages on, 
the edge should show on the bottom and fore, the 
top being folded ; if printed sixteen es on, all 
the top edges are folded, as well as the front edges 
of the last eight pages, all remaining show the true 
deckle edges. Only high-class books of a limited 
circulation are, as a rule, printed on hand-made 
paper, so that the rules noted here will nearly 
always be correct, In modern cheap printing so 
many time and labour saving schemes are adopted 
that the wisdom of the most practical printer and 
the knowledge of the most expert bibliographer 
need to be combined in one to truly judge how a 
modern book has been “‘ built.” But even modern 
books, when printed on hand-made, will generally 
be found to obey the old rules, and may be correctly 
described in old terms. The sketch of hand-made 
paper making in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
was written by a practical paper maker, and may 
be worth a reference by those wishing to know 
more. JosiaH Rosg. 
West Dulwich, 


The “deckle” consists of a movable rectangular 
frame of wood, used in the manufacture of hand- 
made paper to prevent the pulp from running off the 
mould, the superfluous pulp, not required to fill the 
“deckle,” being dropped back into the vat. See 
in ‘The Manufacture of Paper’ by C. S. Davis 
(1886), chap. iv., “Manufacture of Paper by 
Hand,” pp. 94-98; also article on ‘Paper and 
Paper-Making’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 

Glasgow. 


To Herp (7* S. v. 108, 212).—It is news to 
me that an “ Americanism ”—#.¢., a word or phrase 
used by the people of the United States—is, “as 
a matter of course, English of the purest kind.” 
The language of New England no doubt contains 
words and phrases that may properly be thus 
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described ; words that were a part of the mother 
tongue in the seventeenth century, and ought to 
be, if they are not, a part of it still. Such is the 
word fall, for autumn, which is still living speech 
in Dorset, as Mr. Barnes's poems show. Such 
may be the phrase “To help do it,” instead of 
“To help to do it,” for anything I know. And 
Canada also has such phrases; ¢.g., the word 
likely used without qualification. We here say 
“A likely thing”; and we say “He will very 
likely do it,” or “ He will do it, likely enough”; 
but we do not, like the Canadians, say ‘‘ He will 
likely do it”—at least, I never heard the form 
except from Canadians. 

Our language loses nothing by taking back again 
these respectable old friends ; but the case is very 
different with the new or foreign words that have 
come into United States English, either from the 
miscellaneous ancestry of that people or from the 
new condition and widely extended interests of 
their national existence. Such words are not, and 
never will be, pure English ; and the coming of 
them hither, unless they fit our conditions and 
interests, ought to be resisted in literature and in 
speech. The word boss, for instance. English 
workmen have begun to use it, most unpleasantly, 
instead of master or employer or gaffer. But in 
true English boss means (as it means in archi- 
tecture) a knob, or knap, or knop ; and, with this 
meaning, is properly used, as it is still used in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire, only as the 
valent of footstool. A. J. 


A poet even more illustrious than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold supplies at least a couple of examples of 
help without to :— 

If thou hadst hands to help thee knit the cord. 
Titus Andronicus,’ II, v, 
Narse, will you go with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ LV. ii. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Fartnine Newsparer (7" §. v. 267).—As I 
happen to have preserved the separate issue of this 
tiny newspaper, I gladly supply the information 
asked for by T. M. I give the titles in extenso:— 


(a) “Specimen Copy. *,* Six Copies of this Journal 
(one week’s supply) contain ary to 30 News Columns 
of the Times. The Penny-a-Week Country Daily News- 
paper. No. }. Wednesday, June 25th, 1873. Price 
if delivered by Newsmen, One Farthing each.” Size 
1]z in. by 53 in., four pages of two columns each. 
“Printed and Published for the Proprietors by the 
Central Press Company, Limited, 112, Strand, London.” 

(b) “The Siz-a-Penny, or Penny-a-Week Town and 


Country Daily Newspaper. No. London, Monday 


evening, July 14, 1873. Price......One Farthing each. 
This Journal contains equal to five news columns of the 
Times.” Same size 


rint, 
. (c) “The Siz-a-Penny, “om: Town and 
Daily Newspaper. No, 1. 


as specimen number, and same im- 


London, Monday 


evening, July 21, 1873. Price......One Farthing each.” 
Size 113 in. by 9h in., four pages of three columns each, 
with same imprint as above, 

This is called an enlarged edition of the issue on 
July 14, 1873, but owing to mechanical difficulties 
there was no issue of the small size on any of the 
days between July 13 and 20 inclusive, and sub- 
scribers were asked to count No. 1 as from 
July 21. This enlarged edition ran on continu- 
ously until No. 62, Tuesday, Sept. 30, 1873, when, 
on account of an injunction in Chancery being 
threatened by a magazine bearing a similar title, 
the proprietor purchased the copyright of the Sun, 
and issued it thus :— 

(a) “* The Sun. With which is incorporated The Town 
and Country Daily. No. 25,320. London, Wednesday 
evening, October 1, 1873, Price...... One Farthing each.” 
Size 13} in. by 9} in., four pages of three columns each, 
same imprint. 

I regret I am unable to state when the Sun was 
discontinued, as I ceased to subscribe to it shortly 
after this date ; but I have carefully preserved the 
first successive issues of this farthing newspaper, 
and I will gladly present them to the British 
Museum if they are not to be found there. 

Joun Crare Hupsoy. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Before me is the copy of a newspaper published 
“London, Monday evening, October 6, 1873,” 
bearing the title,“ The Sun. With which is in- 
corporated The Town and Country Daily.” Price, 
if delivered by newsmen, One Farthing each. 
No, 25,324. Twelve persons subscribing 14d. each 
may have 12 Copies every morning, Post Free. 
Six-a-penny, in parcels of 100 and upwards as 
heretofore.” The imprint is, “Printed and Pub- 
lished for the Proprietors by the Central Press 
Company, Limited, 112, Strand, London.” The 
my contains four pages, each measuring 12} in. 

y 8 in. of printed matter. Ricnarp McKay. 

103, John Knox Street, Glasgow. 

(Este has “a vague recollection that Mr, E. L, 
Blanchard was the originator or editor.”’] 


Bensamin (7" §. iii. 89, 152, 232, 
295, 371; iv. 258).—Mr. Sawyer says “ the 
word apprentice has never been used in connexion 
with attorneys,” and that in my reply (7* S. iii. 
232) I am guilty of an inaccuracy in so using it. 
It is at present used daily in the newspapers with 
regard to the Bill for Facilitating the Admission 
of Law Clerks to the Attorney Profession. Again, 
let me quote the first few lines of an indenture of 
the year 1805, a document at present lying before 
me :— 

This Indenture witnesseth that Charles Bayly, of 
Jervis Street, in the city of Dublin, gentleman, second 
son of Peter Bayly, of Jervis Street aforesaid......gent., 
an Attorney of His Majesty's Courte of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and a Solicitor of His 
Majesties High Court of in Ireland, Doth put 
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himself apprentice to the said Peter Bayly to learn his 
art, and with him after the manner of an apprentice to 
dwell and serve from the date hereof unto the full End 
and Term of five years from thence next following, to be 
fully completed and ended, during which term the said 
apprentice his eaid master faithfully shall serve......but 
in all things as an honest and faithful apprentice... 
22 June, 1805, Barty, 
Perer Barty. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence 
of me, being first duly stamped, 
Rica». Maunsexu, Under Treasurer, King’s Inns. 
[Stamp duty, 12/.] 
Wm. J. Barty. 
35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


Moraerixe (7 v. 245).—My own 
experience, for the past thirty-seven years, in 


country parishes shows me that this Mid-Lent | died 


observance is still a valued institution, chiefly 
among cottagers. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
whose experience of rural life is considerable, bases 
the sketch of his sermon for Mid-Lent Sunday on 
“The Motherhood of the Church” (‘One Hundred 
Sermon Sketches,’ 1877). I imagine that Mother- 
ing Sunday about half a century ago was also ob- 
served by middle-class people and in the families 
of professional men, much after the same fashion 
that now obtains among cottagers. I was born on 
Mothering Sunday in the year 1827, a circumstance 
that naturally prevented my mother from attend- 
ing the annual Mothering Sunday dinner that had 
always been held on that day in her father’s home. 
And my advent, I have been told, broke up that 
Mothering Sunday festival, which was held for the 
last time in my mother’s family on the day of my 
birth. Corssert Beps. 


Cake was not the only attraction of Mothering 
Sunday at the “Swan Inn,” Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire; there was wine also for all the 
servants, who were at liberty to bring their friends 
and sweethearts, and doubtless the same custom 
prevailed in other houses. The old landlady who 
nearly twenty years ago dispensed these “ mother- 

” was then over ninety, and has passed away ; 
but I am told that the custom still survives. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


(M.A.Oxon. chronicles the continued observance of 
Mothering Sunday in Radnorshire. } 


Sir James Ley (7" §. v. 168).—Sir James Ley, 
created in 1626 Earl of Marlborough, had three 
wives: first, Mary, daughter of John Pettey, 
Esq., of Stoke Talmage, co. Oxford ; secondly, 
Mary, widow of Sir Wm. Bower, Knt.; thirdly, 
Jane, daughter of John, Lord Butler of Bramfield. 
By his first wife he had the following children : (1 

enry, his successor ; (2) James, died unmarri 
1618 ; (3) William, who succeeded as fourth earl ; 
® Elizabeth, married to Morice Carant, Esq., of 

ire ; (5) Anne, married to Sir Walter 


Long, of Draycot, Wilts; (6) Mary, married to 
Richard Erisey, Esq., of Erisey, Cornwall; (7) 
Dionysia, married to John Harington, Esq., of 
Kelneyton, Somersetshire ; (8) Margaret, married 
to —— Hobson, + Hertfordshire ; (9) Esther, 
married to Arthur Fuller, Esq., of Bradford, Hert- 
fordshire ; (10) Martha, died unmarried ; (11) 
Phoebe, married to —— Biggs, Esq., of Hurst, 
co. Berks. 

Henry Ley, second Earl of Marlborough, married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Arthur Capel, of Hadham, 
in Hertfordshire. He died April 1, 1638, had issue, 
James, his successor; Elizabeth, who died un- 
married. 

James Ley, third Earl of Marlborough, slain 
during a fight with the Dutch off Lowestoffe (1665), 

ied s. p. 
William Ley, Earl of Marlborough, third son of 
the first earl, married Miss Hewit, daughter of Sir 
William Hewet, Knt., died without issue 1679, 
when the barony of Ley and earldom of Marl- 
borough became extinct. Sir Bernard Burke’s 
* Dormant and Extinct Peerage,’ p. 321. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


Sir James Ley was not created Earl of Marl- 
borough by James I., but by Charles L., on Feb. 5, 
1626, and this last honour was attributed to the 
influence of his third wife Jane, daughter of Lord 
Butler, niece of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The name is pronounced Lee. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


CatuerinE Wueet Marx (7" §. vy. 28, 91, 
112, 236).—This query suggests another. Burton 
(‘Anat.,’ pt. ii. sec. 1, mem. 2, subs. 1), says :— 

**Sorcerers are too common ; cunning men, wizards, 
and white witches (as they call them), in every village, 
which, if they be sought unto, will help almost all in- 
firmities of body or mind—servatores in Latine ; and they 
have commonly St, Catherine’s wheel printed in the roof 
of their mouth, or in some other part of them,” &c, 
What is the signification of the wheel-mark in this 
connexion ? C. C. B. 


St. Catherine’s Hall, eaery displays a 
catherine wheel in its arms; but this is probably 
not the kind of mark inquired for. Lewis’s ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dict. of England,’ however, professes to 
be “‘ embellished with engravings of the arms of 
the cities, bishoprics, colleges, and the seals of the 
several municipal corporations.” It might, per- 
haps, be found here with a search of little trouble. 
R. H. Busx. 

Wuere was THE Pian or THE RevoLuTion 
or 1688 concerTeD ? (7* S. iv. 268, 452.)—I have 
always understood that the principal a rela- 
tive to the Revolution were signed at Lady Place, 


Hurley, co. Berks, the once lordly home of the 
Lovelaces. The vault in which the secret meetings 
are said to have been held still remains. Macaulay, 
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ina ic and well-known passage descriptive of 
Lady Place, refers to this tradition, which is also 
mentioned in Lysons’s ‘ Berkshire.’ This vault was 
visited by William III. soon after his accession ; 
by General Paoli in 1780; and by George III. 
and his queen in 1785, 


Henley-on-Thames, 


Avrnor or Wayrep (7 §. v. 248).— 

Father! O hear me, 

Pardon and spare me, &c., 
is not the beginning of a hymn, but the beginning 
of the third verse of a hymn translated from the 
German of Paul Gerhardt by R. Massie, Esq., of 
Pulford Hall, Wrexham, and first published in 
Mercer's‘ Church Psalter and Hymn Book,’ second 
edition, 1856. The hymn begins :— 

Evening and morning, 

Sunset and dawning, 

Wealth, peace, and gladness, 

Comfort in sadness, 

These are thy works, all the glory be thine, &c. 
In Mercer’s second and third edition it is No. 500, 
and consists of six verses of ten lines ; but in the 
Oxford edition, 1864, it is curtailed, and begins 
with the third verse as Mr. Voysey has it. 
Epwarp 8S. Witsoy. 


Diary or a Hatr-Pay Boox-Honrer: 
Samvet Derrick (7" v. 81).—F. G. may 
be interested to know that Derrick’s name appears 
on the title-page of a little book entitled, ‘ Letters 
written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake 
of Killarney, Dublin, Tunbridge Wells, Bath, by 
Samuel Derrick, Esq., Master of the Ceremonies, 
Bath,’ 2 vols., 12mo., with pan by Vespris, 
London, 1767. The letters abound in racy anec- 
dote, of which I venture to offer the following 
specimens :— 

“I remember an old French dancing master (an 
ancient — piece) who had long depended upon the 
late D. of D——+t for a provision, His grace was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Monsieur was 

red to follow in his train. Various methods of 
settling him were proposed ; all were clogged with in- 
superable objections and insurmountable difficulties, At 
last the Church was thought of, and though he knew 
nothing of Greek, was a stranger to Latin, could not read 
English, and spoke very bad French, he was thrust into 
orders by some obsequious pander to his grace’s will, and 
I am assured was inducted into a very profitable living.” 


Derrick’s arrival at Passage, six miles from Cork 
is thus described :— 


“ It being late in the evening, we took up our lodgings 
for this night at Passage, where we had no reason to 
complain of our supper, which consisted of fish ; as for 
the dressing and the wine, indeed, I cannot say much, 
Our hostess was a fine fat old woman, but lame and blind 
ofaneye. Being past her teens and a widow, who paid 
but little regard to her personal decorations, you may be 
sure she was not the neatest nor the most pleasing figure 
in the world. She was, however, a patriotic gentle- 


Nartaaniet J. Hone. 


woman and a person of taste, who despised us because 


she supposed us English. She told us she had seen Alex- 
ander acted in Corke the night before, for she went often 
to the play, and that the man who played it was one Mr. 
Barry, an Irish gentleman, that beat all the actors Enc- 
land ever produced ; but she heard she had a namesake, 
one Mr. Foote, in the same way of business in London, 
who was a fine actor, and if he would come to Corke she 
would make him very drunk and give him a hearty 


welcome,” 
W. W. 
Cork. 


Witt1am Hamper’s MSS. (7 v. 228),— 
Some of these, of local interest, are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Alderman Avery, Edgbaston, especiall 
a copy of Hutton’s ‘ History of Birmingham,’ wi 
Hamper’s numerous MS. notes, corrections, and 
additions. His annotated Dugdale’s ‘ Warwick- 
shire’ is said to be in the Museum Library. His 
books and collections were sold by auction by 
Evans, Pall Mall, in 1832. Two of Hamper’s 
daughters were recently living at Ringwood, 
Hants, but I believe they have none of the MSS. 
or books, which must have been widely dispersed. 
I have some of Hamper’s letters, but none of any 
literary interest, except one which gives his various 
initials and signatures to his contributions to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Est. 

Fillongley. 


The above collections were sold by auction at 
Evans’s in 1831. Some of the MSS. are now in 
the library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
at Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. T. F. F. 


Punisument or Cartine (7 §. v. 7, 97).— 
The “carting ” was the authorized way of dealing 
with juries who were unable to agree upon their 
verdict, each county being responsible for convey- - 
ing the jury to the border of the next shire. 
Blackstone says 

“ And it is laid down in the books, that if the jurors 
do not agree in the verdict before the judges are about 
to leave the town, though they are not to be threatened 
or imprisoned, the judges are not bound to wait for them, 
but may carry them round the circuit, from town to 
town in a cart.” 

See the case Reg. v. Winsor, Law Rep., 1 Q.B., 

305, and a note in 1 B. & Smith, p. 439. This 

ancient custom has now become quite obsolete, 

through the modern practices of withdrawing a 

juror by consent, or of the judge discharging the 

jury. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Paper (7" §, v. 204).—W. T. M. 
prints the story of the origin of the blue tint in 
paper-making. But ‘N. & Q.’ must have the date 
and name exactly, which, as they appear in Her- 
ring’s ‘Paper and Paper-Making,’ are as follows. 
The name of the paper-maker was Ruttenshaw, 
the year about 1790. Which is correct, East, as it 
is in the work from which it was taken for ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
Salmon’s Printing and Stationers’ Trade Circular, 
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or Ruttenshaw, as I have it in an extract from 
Herring ? Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Miss FiLaxman aS AN ILLUSTRATOR OF 
Cutpren’s Books v. 221).—Mr. 
interesting list of children’s illustrated books, in- 
dependent of the question of Miss Flaxman’s share 
in their artistic embellishment, deserves the ac- 
knowledgment of your readers. Hoping to render 
his catalogue of these books more complete, I would 
add to their number the following, contained in my 
library :— 

The Mermaid at Home, [Illustrated with Elegant En- 
gravings on per Plate. London, Printed for J. Harris, 
successor to E. Newbery, at the Original Juvenile 
Library, the Corner of St, Paul’s Church Yard. 1809, 

The Lion’s Masquerade. 1808. Same imprint, 

The Elephant’s Ball, 1808. Ditto, 

Also the following titles, taken from the back pages 
of the books in my possession :— 

The Horse's Levée ; or, the Court of Pegasus, 

The Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils, 

Flora’s Gala. 

The Feast of the Fishes. 

The Council of Dogs. 

Tales and Fables in Verse, with Moral Reflections, &c. 

Dr, Goldsmith’s Celebrated Elegy on that Glory of 


her Sex, Mary Blaize. 
W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


I have, bound up together, the following, but 
cannot find Miss Flaxman’s initials on any of the 
cuts :-— 


The Peacock at Home, Twenty-ninth edition. 1812. 
Coloured Sees and natural history notes on the birds 
mentioned. 

The Peacock and Parrot on their Tour to discover the 
Author of ‘ The Peacock at Home.’ London, J. Harris, 
corner of St, Paul’s. Coloured plates. 

The Wedding among the Flowers. By One of the 
Authors of ‘ Original Poems,’ ‘ Rhymes for the Nursery,’ 
&c. London, Darton & Harvey, 55, Gracechurch Street. 
1808, Plates not coloured. 

oO. 8. K. 


Corrard, Lisbellaw, 


Rucxotr §. 229).—Sir Baptist Hickes 
was a younger brother of Sir Michael Hickes, of 
“ the maner of Rokholt.” 


* The site of the mansion-house is near a mile south 
from this [Leyton] church...... It was a beautiful seat, 
standing near the place where the old house was, which 
Mrs. Parvis above mentioned [ Henry Parvis or Parvish 
was the first husband of Sir Michael Hickes's wife | built. 
But it bath been taken down some years,”—Morant. 

“ Ruckholt House was pulled down about the year 


1757.""—Lysons, 
H. G. Grirrinnoors. 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


A full account of this manor will be found in 


Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ i. 24, and of the Hickes family | H 


on that page and pp. 165, 166. Reference is made 
in the index to p. 170, but in error. Sir Harry 
Hickes sold Rockholts in 1720. Ogborne (‘ Essex,’ 
p- 80), writing before 1817, says, “The manor- 


house has been some years pulled down, and a 
farm-house built near or on the site.” The ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide ’ indicates copious references to this 
family. O. 


Brizzarp (7 §. v. 106, 217).—Dr. Murray 
was evidently misled by Bartlett, who drew on his 
imagination for the definition “a poser.” An early 
meaning, possibly the earliest, was “to shoot,” 
ery used by boys. “Let her blizzard,” one 
boy would say to another when he became tired of 
waiting for the latter to discharge a gun or shoot an 
arrow. Also employed in reference to throwing a 
ball. It has been used with this meaning in New 
England for forty or fifty years certainly. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Nation, I think it was, 
said that along the Atlantic coast, among the 
gunners who hunt in parties for birds, it has long 
been used to indicate the general discharge of all 
the guns nearly together, but not exactly at the 
same time. ‘* Blaze away” has been suggested as 
a plausible hint for its etymology. 

The suggestions above will, I think, show the 
meaning of the word in the quotation from 
Crockett in the ‘ New Dictionary.’ Dr. Murray 
says, following Bartlett, “ not known in the Eastern 
States.” Undoubtedly true, in the sense of “a poser,” 
and he might have added, “ nor in any other part 
of the world.” Tromas J. Emery. 

82, Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, 


This word was coined in America, but we have 
the same root-words in England from which it is 
formed. Bliz is allied to blink, and we have 
blenkard, as of one blinded; blenky is to snow a 
little. A. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry V1lI. Arranged and Catalogued by James 
Gairdner. Vol. X. Rolls Series, (Longmans & Co.) 

Tux calendar of the records of the reign of Henry VIII. 
makes steady progress. We would not wish to be thought 
to depreciate the calendars of a later time which are in 
the course of publication, but it is our duty to say that 
the series relating to the reign of Henry VIII. is by far 
the most important, The period it embraces—the most 
acute struggle of the Reformation—will ever be of un- 
dying interest, whatever opinions we may chance to 
hold as to the right or wrong of the old faith and the 
new. The calendars themselves, also, are constructed on 
a wider basis, The British Museum and other record 
depositories are laid under contribution, as well as the 
great storehouse in Fetter Lane. The result will be, 
when the great work is brought to an end, that the his- 
torian will have before him an almost perfect set of 
materials from which to construct a picture of the great 
enry. 

The present volume includes the first half of the year 

15386—a time the events occurring in which were of 

portentous gravity. Fisher, More, and the Charterhouse 

monks hed already been done to death because the had 


refused to give assent to the changes in faith which the 


‘ 
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king had made through the agency of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Anne Boleyn was queen, but from the first seems 
to have been in abject terror. Her death must have 
been planned during the earlier months of the year. She 
suffered on May 19. Before that time—namely, on 
Jan. 7—Queen Katherine had “entered into rest,” 
Whether she died from natural causes—from grief, as 
we may not unreasonably assume—or whether her end 
was hastened by poison, we shall never know. There 
were dark suspicions at the time; and when we call to 
mind the character of the persons who had an interest 
in her death, they are not to be dismissed lightly. On 
the other hand, as Mr. Gairdner points out, it is very 
difficult to explain, “if a murder there actually was,...... 
how the suspicion of such a thing should have abated so 
completely as to have become generally discredited, and 
almost forgotten by historians until recent investigations 
in the archives of Vienna brought it once more to light.” 
The indecent gaiety which Henry showed, both in dress 
and manner, when he heard of Katherine’s death, may 
perhaps count as evidence that he had taken no means 
to hasten her end. 

The death of her mother not unnaturally caused those 
who were interested in the fate of the Princess Mary 
additional anxiety. Plans were laid for her escape to 
the Continent, but her guardians were too watchful. 
The full extent of the cruelties exercised towards the 
unfortunate woman will never be known. What we 
have undoubted testimony for seems almost incredible. 
The agents who were sent to treat with her—a duke, an 
earl, and a bishop—when they found they could not 
terrify her into slandering her mother’s memory and 
accepting theological conclusions which were against 
her conscience, told her that “ if she was their daughter 
they would beat her and knock her head against the 
wall, and make it as soft as baked apples.” 

As the terrible tragedy of Henry’s reign unfolds itself 
in contemporary documents, the authenticity of which 
cannot be called in question, we become more and more 
assured that all the attempts that have been made to 
represent him as a man whose desires were in the direc- 
tion of justice have been complete failures. He was, as 
the Bishop of Chester has said, “ A man who regarded 
himself as the highest justice, and who looked on mercy 
as a mere human weakness,” Such beings may be—nay, 
we may confidently affirm, are—needful in the unfolding 
of human history; but they must be regarded as we 
regard the earthquake and the tornado, not as human 
beings with whom it is possible to have sympathy. 

Apart from its historical value, this volume contains 
an account of many papers of local interest. The in- 
ventory of the goods of Richard Rawlings, Bishop of 
St. David’s, is curious in many respects. We can in 
some measure construct from it what was the household 
economy of a Welsh bishop three hundred and forty 


years ago. 


Annandale under the Bruces. By George Neilson. 
(Annan, Cuthbertson.) 
Mr, Nerisoy, in lecturing under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Annandale Association, has taken up a subject 
not only sure to stir many a memory in Annandale men, 
but also to arouse interest among students of history and 
genealogy. In his pages we see first the wild Selgove, 
scarce tamed by the Roman legions, then the “ chaotic 
scramble,” as he fairly calls it, of Pict, Cumbrian, Angle, 
Scandinavian, and Norman, settling gradually down into 
the period of fusion and material prosperity extending, 
broadly speaking, from David L. to the war time arising 
out of the disputed succession on the death of Alexander 
Ill. That war time Mr. Neilson properly recognizes as 
having thrown the country back, it would not be too 


much to say, several centuries. Memories of men of 
war, Bruces and Johnstones and Kirkpatricks, abound, 
of course; but Mr. Neilson also recognizes fully the 
beneficent and abiding influence of St. Kentigern, the 
apostle of Strathclyde, whom Glasgow and Annandale 
revere as St. Mungo, the beloved, whose memory yet 
cli to more than one ancient centre of Christian 
teaching in Cumbria. To this day, as our author points 
out, there is only one more parish church in Annandale 
than there was in the year 1300. When the Bruce 
became Lord of Strath Annan, three of St, Mungo’s 
churches were still in existence, and his light yet shines 
upon the paths of the men of Annan. 


The County Seats of Shropshire. Parts III. and IV 
(Shrewsbury, ‘ Eddowes’s Journal ’ Office,) 
“Truty God feedeth the ravens” may well be the 
remark of a nineteenth century reader of the third and 
fourth parts of this handsome work as they issue from 
the Shrewsbury offcina; for drawing after drawing 
and photograph after photograph illustrates some Corbet 
seat, or some place historically known for baving been 
the home of a line of Corbets. Longnor the comfortable, 
Sundorne the stately, illustrate this thesis in Part IV., as 
Moreton Corbet and Acton Reynold in Part III, The 
view of Sundorne is, with that of Apley Park, one of the 
most striking of the series yet published, The Lucys, 
of Shakspearian fame, are brought to our memory in 
connexion with fair Apley, looking over Severn valley, 
where Lucy of Charlecote was long the lord of the manor, 
until a own Sir Thomas, with Joice his wife, 
sold it to William Whitmore, haberdasher, of London. 
The Whitmores were themselves an ancient stock, and 
the lines have fallen to descendants of theirs in more 
than one place of storied interest, such as Chastleton. 
The Charltons of Apley Castle and the Plowdens of 
Plowden diversify Part III., while Haughmond Abbe 
is charmingly illustrated in Part IV., and Caynham H 
stands out with much dignity, crowning the rise of a well- 
wooded slope. We read of pictures at Liuley, the home 
of the Mores, at Longnor, at Sundorne, and other 
Shropshire seats, by the brush of a Rubens, a Van 
Dyck, a Sasso Ferrato, a Salvator Rosa, and other old 
masters, as well as of a Lely, a Reynolds and a Lawrence, 
among the more modern school, which give good ho 
of valuable additions to the series of collections in the 
winter exhibitions at Burlington House yet to be made 
from the treasures of the county seats of Shropshire, 


Mr. Oscar Brownina’s paper on The Teaching 
History in Schools (Longmans & Co.) is worthy of all 
praise, He knows what the study of history will 
and what it will not accomplish, and sets it forth in a 
manner which will make what he has to say cling to the 
memory. So imperfectly is historical instruction given, 
that any change which is likely to occur will be for the 
better. We doubt much, however, if very modern times 
are the most useful or the most important objects of 
study. A wide difference in point of view from our own 
period, such as the Early Roman Empire, the Crusades, 
or the Reformation give, is more likely to stimulate the 
imagination of the a than the French Revolution or 
the reign of Queen Victoria, 


In Le Livre,‘ La Balle d'un Colporteur d’antan,’ by 
M. B. H. G, de Saint-Héraye, deals with the chap-books 
published at Troyes and elsewhere in the last century, 
and forming the usual contents of the pedler’s wallet. 
The paper is a pleasant supplement to the well-known 
work of M. Nisard on ‘ Livres Populaires,’ An account 
is given by M. Jules Le Petit of the Baron de la Roche- 
Locarelle, a well-known collector of books. In addition 
to his opening paper on autographs, M, Octave Uzanne 
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contributes a very pleasant article on recent éditions 
de luxe. 

Mr, Percy Furntvatt has just issued a pamphlet on 
Physical Training and High-Speed Competition. Mr, 
Furnivall is a renowned athlete and prize-winner, and 
his hints on food and diet are worth study. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are the publishers, 


No. 3 of the Series of “Somersetshire Reprints ” con- 
sists of A True and Perfect Narrative of the late Ex- 
traordinary Snows, 1674, edited by Ernest E, Baker 
(Weston-super-Mare, Walters & Co.). It is a worthy 
companion to the previous volumes, and is very curious 
and interesting. 

Sell’s Dictionary of the World's Press, the edition of 
which for 1888 is now published, is fast rivalling in size 
the London Post Office Directory. Among the special 
features introduced into this edition are portraits of the 
editors of the principal newspapers, 

Tus Yorkshire Genealogist, which has hitherto been 
a separately-paged section of the Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries, commences as a distinct illustrated quarterly 
with Part XIIIL., the beginning of the second volume. 
Messrs, Triibner are the London publishers. 


Somewnat tardily we draw attention to the pro- 
posed exhibition of pictures and objects of interest 
connected with the royal house of Stuart to be held next 
month at the New Gallery, Regent Street. We leave, 
however, to our correspondents to dwell upon features of 
interest connected with the exhibition. 


Tue late Abraham Holroyd’s unique collection of 
Yorkshire ballads has been handed over by his executor 
to Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, Idel, Bradford, editor of York- 
shire Notes and Queries, who proposes to issue the best 
of them by subscription in a five-shilling volume. 


Messrs, Buapes, East & Buapes will publish by 
subscription ‘The Beaufort Progress through Wales in 
1684,’ of which an edition limited to one hundred copies 
has already been issued by the Duke of Beaufort. 


Cuvunca : its History and Records,’ 
by Arthur Mee, of the South Wales Press, Lianelly, is 
now in the press. A transcript of the marriage records, 
and extracts from those of baptisms and burials, will be 
included, as also a review of the monuments, The bulk 
of the material will be published for the first time, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Joux E. Norcross (‘ Oliver Cromwell ’).—Your oblig- 
ing offer has been shown to the authorities at the British 
Museum. They possess, however, the first edition, 
together with most subsequent editions, In the Museum 
Catalogue Robert Burton is said to be a pseudonym of 
Nathaniel Crouch. 

Joun C. Prarr (“ Kempe’s ‘ Nine Daies’ Wonder’”). 
—We know of no reprint of this other than that pu’ 


lished by the Camden Society. If any contributor knows 
of another we shall announce it. 

J. D, Sexczanr, of 342, South Fifteenth Street (or 
Square), Philadelphia, is anxious to see or purchase Mrs, 
Rachel J. Lowe’s privately printed ‘Farm and its In- 
habitants,’ reviewed 6» 8, vii, 519. 

8. A. P. wishes to know when a letter ap; in the 
Times denying the existence of a direct descendant of 
the Protector bearing the name of Cromwell. 

C. B. M. (“Song Wanted,” ante, p. 269)—The song 

ou have sent, which is too long for our columns, hag 
n forwarded to Mr, 
Lae (“ What the dickens ”),—See 6% §, 
vi. 252. 

©, B. Mount (“ Ruél, ‘The Diversions of Bruxells’”’), 
—Anticipated ; see ante, p, 135. 

R. A. K. Houmes (“ French equivalent for ‘ You have 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick’”’),—“ Vous avez 
pris le baton par le mauvais bout.” 

P. NewrTox, Dulwich (“ Throwing Shoes for Luck at 
Weddings ").—See 1" 8. i, 468 ; ii. 196 ; 413; vii. 182, 
7” 411 ; viii. 377; 4% 8, ii, 343, 450, 621; iv, 543; ix, 


188, col. 1, for signature “ H. H. x 
read H. H. S, C. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


By the late CLEMENT MANSFIELD INGLEBY, 
M.A. LL.D. V.P.R.8.L. 


Edited by his SON. 


Containing :—On some Traces of the Authorship of the Works attri- 
buted to Shakespeare (an Answer to Mr. Donnelly)—On the Mutual 
Relations of Theory and Practice—A Dialogue on the Perception of 
Objects—The Ideality of the Rainbow—Law and Religion—RKomaatic 
History—Francis Bacon (Two Parts)—Samuel Taylor ete tai the 
Poet and the Divine—An EB: ot W Thomas De Quincey 
—Henry Thomas Buckle—A Voice for the Mute Creation. 


This Edition introduces “the Bankside ” of Double- 


Line Notation adopted by the New York Shakespeare 
Society. 


THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


WE ARE NOW RAPIDLY RECEIVING SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES 
FOR THIS UNIQUE EDITION, OF WHICH ONLY FIVE HUN- 
DRED COPIES AKE PRINTED FROM TYPE. ORDERS CANNOT 
BE RECEIVED AFTER VOLUME I. (NOW IN THE PRESS) IS 
PUBLISHED. TWENTY VOLUMBS, 12s. 6d. EACH. 

“The Bankside Edition entirely disposes of the Donnelly cipher. It 
prints the earliest Shakespeare text side by side with the 1623 text, thus 
showing at a glance the tat aug curtailment 
which the plays underwent during their first stage life at the hands of 
literary pirates, stage censers, careless printers, and in the mouths 
<> 4 at once apparent that in neither text 
could a cip! lo to-day even 
had one been originally therein.” 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 24, 1887. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED THROUGH LOCAL 
BOOKSELLERS, OR DIRECT TO 


Trisyzr & Co, Ludgate-hill, London, E,C, 
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XHIBITION. 


E 


Exhibition may be addressed to cy SECRETARY, Stuart Saube 
tion, New Gallery, Regent-street, W 


OYAL KALENDAR, and COURT and CITY 
REGISTER.—Wanted to Purchase any Editions of the above 
Works published before 1770, yt the earlier Editions of Chamber- 
layne’s and Miege’s ‘ State of England.’ 
Address, stating = » Price, and condition, to ARTHUR DASENT, 
Tower Hill, Ascot, 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

‘Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ATALOGUE of PURCHASES from HORTON 
SALE, com | China, Marbles, 
&c., post free. —TAY Lv. SON, Northampto 


LD ENGRAVED VIEWS and MAPS of all 


ARE BOOKS. — Early Eagish Literature, 


Modern First 
Speciality Copies. Catalogues post free. 


JARVIS & 
28, King Willisma-strect Charing Cross, London, W.O. 


DWARD DANIELL 
Dealer in Topographical and Fine-Art Books. 
Catalogue of Portraits of England’s Worthies now ready, post free. 
58, MORTIMER-STREET, LONDON, W 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 62 now ready, post free, price 6d. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH 


TOPOGRAPHY and FAMILY HISTORY. 92 5,000 
Articles, 8yo. cloth, 1887, 2s. 6d. Ordinary issues post —H. 
GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.U. 

ESTABLISHED 1801. 
IRK BECK BAN K. 
Southampton-buildings, 
THREE per CENT. INTE REST allowed on repay. 
demand, TWO per NCENT. INTE REST 


abl 

ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly when 
not drawn below 1002. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuabies; the collection of Bilis of Exchange, Dividends, and 


An- 
Credit and Circular — issued. The BIRK- 


Bick ALMANAUOK, with full particula: it free on 
FRANCIS RA ENSCRUFT. Manager. 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole 


Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


(as ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A, LL.D, 
Number X., APRIL, price 5s. 
1. ARTICLES — Contents, 
The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
CHATHAM, FRANCIS, and JUNIUS. By Leslie Stephen. 
The PLANTATION of MUNSTER, 1584-1589. By R. Dunlop. 


The Sy | of the HOUSE of ORLEANS to MILAN. 
Part ll. By Miss A. M. F. Robinson. 


2. +The Homeric Pheacians. By W. 
it 


Part Origin. By ©. H. Firth. 
3. REVIEWS “of BOOKS. 
4. LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HE BDINBUEGH REVIEW, 
No. 341, 
Contenta. 
1. The EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN of 1882. 
2. The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES. 
3, MUNICIPAL DEBT and LOCAL TAXATION. 
4. MEMOIRS of a FRENCH CORSAIR. 
5. The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN. 
6. SIR CHARLES BOWEN’S TRANSLATION of VIRGIL. 
7. M. RENAN’S HISTORY of the PEOPLE ISRAEL. 
8. The EARLY ADVENTURES of SIR HENRY LAYARD. 
9. The PEACE of EUROPE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Tus QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 332, is published THIS DAY. 


Contents, 
1, The APOCRYPHA. 


2%. KEATS. 

3, The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

4 FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 

56. GARDEN FARMING, 

6. The MONARCHY of JULY and its LESSONS. 

7. KASPAR HAUSER. 

8 DIFFICULTIES of GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

9. The NATIONAL FINANCES and the BUDGET. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OP THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


ANNUAL INCOME 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS .. 


Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, New Concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-end Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. ; 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 


£248,000 
£275,000 
£2,500,000 


Secretary. 


Holloway’ S PILLS. — Easy Digestion, — 

These admirable Pills cannot be too a appreciated for 
the wholesome power they exert over all disorders of the stomach, 
liver, bowels, and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and steadily 
work out a thorough cure, and in its course dispel headache, bilious- 
ness, flatulence, and depression of spirits. It is wonderful to watch 
the datiy improvement of the complexion‘ as Holloway’s Pills La | 
the blood and restore plumpness to the face which has lost both flesh 

colour. These Pills combine every excellence Conteasee | in a domestic 
remedy. The most ce and beneficial results flow from 
occasional use of this regulating 


medicine ; in health, 
or when following sedentary occupation, will find it an invaluable 


Simokatta. By John B. Bury.—The Death of Queen Eleanor 
of Castile. By W. H. Stevenson.—A Deed of Robert Fabyan. 
By Edward J. L. Scott.—A Letter of Pope Clement VII., 1524. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8. V, 21, '88, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The NEW MONTHLY PART contains 
THE SERIAL STORIES, 
A LEAL LASS. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
AND 
R E D TOW EB S. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


ALSO 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND: March. GREAT PRESERVERS: at Crosse & 
The GORDON BOYS’ HOME. : 


A FAMOUS POTTERY: Doulton’s, at. An EASY CHANGE: County Life in France. 


Lambeth. 
EMIN PASHA RATHER MERRY ENGLAND. 
WEST AFRICAN CUSTOMS. | UNPROFESSIONAL CRITICISMS. 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. POEMS, é&c. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES:— 
AT the STORES. A Story in Two Chapters. 
CURLEY’S LAST RIDE. 

The LAST of HIS RACE. 
The MAJOR’S BLANKETS. 


AND 


THE EXTRA SPRING AND EASTER NUMBER, 


CONTAINING 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 


FRANCIS. Neo. 22, Took's-court, Cursitor-strect, 
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